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The Rent Is Paid on the Stubble 
Land—Now Get the Profit 


HE oat crop coming off the land has already paid 
the rent, or interest and taxes, on the investment, 
It has left the land easy to prepare for the next 
vop, thereby reducing the labor cost of planting. This 
leaves it rent-free and just ready to grow a crop 
that will show a profit on the field for the year. With a 
profit in sight, it is poor business not to put forth a little 
xtra effort to take that profit. Even though the rush of 
f wm work is great, we cannot afford to leave the stubble 
land idle. 

How to use the stubble land to the best advantage is 
not such a problem if we consider that it is now neces- 
sary to take part of the profit from the land and leav 
part of it in the soil as a reserve fund to help carry an- 
other crop through. Soy beans and cowpeas are the crops 
which best fulfil this requirement, of those that can be 
At a t ed now. Just as soon as possible after the oats are 

» land, plow it, harrow it until well pulverized, and 
hy cowpeas and soy beans in rows for seed, or plant 
om broadeaai for hay. The two crops can be planted 
together for hay, and make as much or more than either 
by itself. The upright soy beans help support the cow- 
peas and make it easier to cure the hay. Cowpeas and 
sorghum make a favorite hay combination. Soy beans 
can also be grown with sorghum as a hay crop, and 
planted with Sudan grass, make an excellent hay. 

Freights are too high this year to have hay shipped in. 
We must grow our own supply and some to sell. On 
the “free” stubble land, it can be grown at such low 
cost that a profit is assured. 
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EARLY HARVEST . ° 
e furnishing feed when feed is needed for the farmer who looked ahead last fall. These home-grown feeds will carry the work stock until 
corn ripens, and no debts will be incurred for Northern corn and hay. 


A Complete INDEX to This Issue Appears on Page 




















McCormick and Deering 
Self Dump Rakes 


International Hay Tedders 
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International Sweep Rakes 
and Stackers 
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International Hay Machines 
speed up hay harvest 


Prices Have Been 
ome on INTERNATIONAL 


HERE are two big reasons why it is desirable to speed up 
hay harvest—the cost of labor and the pressure of other 
work, The quickest and most economical way to speed up 

haying is to employ efficient time and labor-saving machines, | 


McCormick, Deering and Milwaukee mowers are light in draft, 
easy to handle, and can be depended upon to cut hay every 
minute. McCormick and Deering rakes get all the hay. Inter- 
national tedders hasten curing. They also insure more uniform 
curing and, therefore, better hay. The International combined 
side-delivery rake and tedder is an economical machine in that it 
can be changed instantly to rake or ted. 












Think of the time and labor an International hay loader would save 
you! Hay makers know its popularity. 


International sweep rakes and stackers are big time and labor 
savers especially suited to large acreages. 


International hay presses multiply hay profit by putting the hay in 
the most economical shape to handle, haul, feed and store. The 
smooth, tight, neat appearing bales from an International hay press 
bring the highest market price. See the Internationa: dealer. 








INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
CHICAGO UUNCORPORATEO? 




















GOVERNMENT APPROVED 


DUSTING MACHINES 


FOR BOLL WEEVIL CONTROL 


Bo 1 Weevil will be bad this year because 
of the warm winter, Don’t throw away 
the money and labor put into your crop 
by ietting weevil eat it up. A thoroughly 
effic aos dusting machine is your only 
Sal fegua 
This ior wheel, three-row, arsenate duster 
scored a wonderful success last summer 
throughout the Cotton Belt. Men who 
have spent years designing crop preserva- 
tion machinery, working together with 
Government experts, built it. This ma- 
chine gets around with remarkable ease in 
any field. It is easy ‘to understand, 
run, and to keep in order. Force feed; 
steel angie bar frame; ratchets and throw- 
out clutch on drive shaft. 
Price lower than last year. 
Write for Information and Prices, 
BATEMAN AND COMPANIES, Ine., 
347 Madison Avenue, New York City. 








Roofing 


at F ing 
( Prices 





yw 
“Reo” Ginter p Motel Shingles, V-Crimp, Corru- 


gated, Standin ‘ainted or Gaivenioss Roof- 
ings, Sidings, Paints, etc., direct to you 
at Rock-Bottom a Prices. Positively greatest 
offer ever made. 


Edwards ‘‘Reo” Metal Shingles 


cost less; outlast three ordinary roofs. No painti 
orrepairs. Guaranteed rot, fire, rust, lightning proo 


Free Roofing Book 
Get our wonderfully 
low pi free 
samples. We sell direct 
to you and save you all 
in-between dealer’s 










‘Low PRICED GARAGES 
Lowest ot oriese on Ready-Made 
Fire-Proo: f BtoslGarages. Set 
up aad place. Send postal for 
showing styles. 
THE we COWARDS MFG. Co., 
+ 524-574 Pike x .. Cincinnati, 0. 

















Send for my Now y BARGAIN 
gence BOOK 
lowest ay on all 
we wire oneine My latest direct-from-factory 
wn ® envo 70 yous lof. of money. 156 STYLES—-FREIGHT PREPAID. 
= b rest 


THE IMPROVED CHAMPION 
Rane aeisad toll chert germ Meio ole to tet FRED by feture mail a 








The Progressive Farmer | 
' (Our Best Offer = for’ three full Years 


onies: — for $2. 





tay Lg instantly. Saves its cost in one week. THE B BROWN | FENCE & WIRE CO., ‘Dept. 187 CLEVELAND, 0. 
rite for Free Folder 


Champlon Milk Cooler Co. Dept.o Cortland, N.Y. Send in your renewal promptly. Get up a 
~e club and get a reward. 
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Our Health Talk 


By B. E. WASHBURN 











Consumption 


SUBSCRIBER writes to ask what 
should be done about a cold and 


cough which have lasted from 


the winter; if this is any indication 
of tuberculosis, how tuberculosis js 
spread;and howtg 


keep from getting 

it. 

I—Don’t Let a 
Cold Run on— 
Consult a Doctor 

A CHRONIC 

cough and cold 
are an indication of 
tuberculosis and 
are a sufficient in- 
dication to makeit 
necessary to consult a doctor and 
have a thorough examination of the 
chest. Puberculos is is hard to detect 
in its early stages, but this is the time 
it shor ald be detected; if discovered in 
time, the disease can be cured. The 
symptoms of a beginning case area 
eontinuous bad cold or one cold on 
top of another that doesn’t get better 
with treatment. With this cold there 
is loss of weight without any appar- 
ent good cause, the patient gets tired 
easily, and there is fever in the after- 





DR. WASHBURN 


noons. A person should be especially 
suspicious of tuberculosis if he has 
been closely associated with someone 
having the disease, particularly one 
who has been careless about cough- 
ing, sneezing, and spitting. 


II.—Coughing and Sneezing Spread 
Disease 


TUBERCULAR patient is not a 

danger to the other members of 
the family and neighborhood if he -is 
careful and clean, especially about 
coughing, spitting, and sneezing. He 
should sleep by himself and should 
have separate dishes and towels from 
the rest of the family. He ought to 
spit in papers or rags or sputum cups 
which can be burned. While a care- 
ful, clean consumptive is not danger- 
ous, a careless consumptive is a men- 
ace to his family and community 


Ill—Keep Body Healthy to Resist 
Disease 


ONSUMPTION is a germ disease 

that is caught from people already 
having it; it is mever inherited or 
brought on by a cold, though a cold 
may lower the body resistance and 
predispose to this, just as it predis- 
poses to any other disease. The germs 
of tuberculosis are spread in the miat- 
ter which is coughed up and sneeze 
out by patients. Many tiny drops of 
this matter, too small to be seen, float 
around in the air after the sick per- 
son.coughs  r sneezes. Or if there is 
careless spitting, the spittle may be- 
come dried and mixed with dust and, 
when breathed into the lungs’ of oth- 
ers may start the disease. Flies eat 
tubercular spit,’and may deposit 3t 
on the food. 

To keep from taking tuberculosis 
we should avoid breathing dusty alt, 
avoid careless coughers and spit ters, 
close, foul air, and flies, But, best of 
all, we should keep our bodies strong 
and healthy so that they can resist 
the disease. 


Forest Fire Prevention Week, May 
22 to 28 


OREST* fires during the five years 

ending 1920 devastated an aréa 
much greater in extent than that oc- 
cupied by the New England Sta 
and occasioned a loss of more than 
$85,000,000. Because the deatrus cti0n 
of our forests by fire spells disastet 
unless the rate of burning is mate 
rially checked, Henry C. Wallace 
Secretary of Agriculture, has just 


ates Te- 

written the governors ot all states he 

questing their cooper ation. 2, po 
i -wi s vance ot rore 
nation-wide obser c i. ie 


Protection Week, May 22 to ; 
cently proclaimed by President ee 
ing. In this letter Mr. Wallace ges 
the governors to set apart this wee 
for the purpose of such edu — 
and instructive exercises as 8 . 
bring to the people the serious el 
of the present unnecessary waste : 
forest fires. 
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Livestock and Dairy Problems | 


: By TAIT BUTLER 











f Buying Feeds Intelligently 


z Mees: people are giving consider- 
ation to the composition of the 

feeds they buy, and to the rations 
they feed their livestock than ever 
before, but too little attention is yet 
given to these matters. My corres- 
pondence and letters of inquiry show 
that this is true, but most people still 
seem to think the problem too diffi- 
cult for them to understand. The av- 
erage person is not able to select the 
feeds which are best and cheapest for 
his needs, and yet, a little study of 
the problems involved would enable 
him to do so with approximate accur- 
acy. 

Some feeds have become “standard” 
and vary so little in composition 
that it is not often that one of low 
grade composition is put on the mar- 
ket. These are such as wheat bran, 
wheat shorts, corn meal, linseed meal, 
etc. Because they are uniform in 
composition they have become “stand- 
ard” and popular. Of course, they are 
good feeds, but other equally good 
; feeds and some of higher value have 
never been “standardized” and are 
consequently not so popular. The 
| 
1 
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makers of cottonseed and peanut 
meals, who persist in putting out a 
variety of grades, to the injury of the 
products, might learn a lesson here, 
if they would. Of course, since feeds 
contain four or more classes of sub- 
stances, all of which are found in all 
feeds and all of which more or less 
influence the value of the feed, and 
which are also found in varying pro- 
portions, there is some difficulty in 
estimating the value of a feed from 
its composition. 


Study Necessary to Buy Feeds With 
Intelligent Economy 


O FINANCIAL comparison of feeds 

is entirely satisfactory, for the dif- 

ferent purposes for which feeds 

are used require the nutrients in 

different proportions, and palatabil- 

ity and the individual likes and dis- 

likes of the animal to be _ fed 

must also be considered. But if one 

will give even a little study to the 

problem he can buy feeds with fairly 

intelligent economy. Many of those 

who buy feeds judge them by the 

protein alone which they contain. 

This is only safe in practice when 

feeds extremely rich in protein are in 

' question, The carbohydrates, al- 

though not required to be given in 

the guarantees in some states are of 

importance. For instance, in compar- 

ing corn, beet pulp, molasses, rice 

and other feeds rich in starches and 

Sugars, the carbohydrates, or at least 

the nitrogen-free extract is the most 

important nutrient for comparison, 

although other nutrients are not to 
be entirely ignored. 

Again, the amount of fiber con- 
tained in a feed is used by some as 
an index by which to judge of -its 
value, a feed with a ‘high content of 
fiber being often rejected when it is a 
more economical feed than one with 
a@ much lower fiber content. Of 
course, the fat content up to a cer- 
tain point is of value, so that to judge 
the value of a feed by its composition 
Or analysis, one must consider, first, 
the purposes for which it is to be 
used, whether the animals to be fed 
like the feed, and its composition, in- 
cluding how much protein, carbohy- 
drates and fat and how little fiber it 
contains, 


_ Of course, the digestibility of a feed 
is also of importance in determining 
its value, but that is a more advanced 
Step in selecting the most economical 
feed and will not receive serious at- 
tention by the buyer, until he has first 
earned to buy: or to select on the 






basis of composition as related to 
price. 

For instance, we must first learn to 
buy cottonseed meal, for example, ac- 
cording to its grade and price, before 
we can hope to go into the finer 
points. A man can buy guaranteed 
pure wheat bran or shorts, for in- 
stance, without regard to the guaran- 
teed analysis and as a rule not be 
seriously hurt; but one cannot buy 
cottonseed meal or a ready mixed 
feed and come out whole, without 
knowing and valuing the guaranteed 
composition. 


Variety, Palatability, and Animal to 
Be Fed Must Be Considered 


N BUYING a mixed feed or any 

feeding stuff one may use corn asa 
standard of comparison, if the per 
centage of protein is not over 10 or 12 
per cent. If the percentage ot protein 
in the feed being purchased is be- 
tween 12 and 18 per cent, wheat bran, 
shorts, or other standard feed, having 
a similar or approximate content~otf 
protein, should be used as the basis 
of comparison. If the content of pro- 
tein is above 18 or 20 per cent then 
cottonseed meal is perhaps the best 
standard to use in the Sauth. To il- 
lustrate, the following guaranteed 
analyses of mixed feeds and standard 
feeds may be compared and of course 
these standard feeds may be used as a 
rough standard for the judging of 
any other feeding stuff: 
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Ready mixed feed...........+-: 10.0)3.5/58.5|12.0 
Wheat shorts .>....cseccscvess 17.4|4.9/62.8) 6.0 
Ready mixed feed..........++- 17.0}3.0,50.0/11.0 
Cottonsed meal (low grade). .|36.0|7.0/39.9)11.5 
Ready mixed dairy feed.......|24.0/3.7)52.0/16.0 





But in comparing the composition 
of aready mixed feed with the compo- 
sition of a single standard feed, it is 
always necessary to consider in addi- 
tion to the, points mentioned that the 
ready mixed feed, while perhaps no 
better balanged and containing no 
larger amounts of nutrients, is nearly 
always made up of several different 
feeds and therefore offers greater 
“variety”, which is always an im- 
portant advantage in feeding any ani- 
mal. Also, most mixed feeds are very 
palatable. They must be or they 
could not be readily sold. This high 
degree of palatability is often se- 
cured by the addition of molasses, 
which not only possesses high feed- 
ing value, but is very digestible and 
palatable. 


Therefore, in comparing two feed- 
ing stuffs, each a pure or unmixed 
material, or in comparing one of 
these with a ready mixed feed va- 
riety, palatability and the animal to 
be fed must be considered. For in- 
stance, a feed containing over 8 or 10 
per cent of fiber might not be satis- 
factory for hogs if it is to make up 
the greater part of the ration, while 
a cow could handle a feed containing 
12 to 20 per cent of fiber with perfect 
satisfaction. 

Therefore, while the composition of 
a feed is not the only thing to be 
considered, it must be considered as 
very important in buying, and the 
price should as a rule be largely 
based on the feed nutrients it con- 
tains. 


This idea of buying a low grade 
cottonseed meal, or even the so- 
called cottonseed feed meal, without 
ascertaining the analysis and com- 
paring the price with the higher 
grade meals, or the buying of a ready 
mixed feed without compating its 


composition and price with the stand- 
ard feeding stuffs on the market 
should be stopped. We must know 
more about feeds and buy and han- 
dle them more intelligently if we are 
ever to meet modern competition and 
produce livestock economically. 


Quality of Feed Does Not Materially 
Influence Richness of Milk 


READER writes: I can get much 
richer milk using cottonseed meal 
to supply protein.” 

Another asks: “Can the quality of 
my cow’s milk be improved by any- 
thing I can do? It is of very poor 
quality.” 

The popular belief that the rich- 
ness of a cow’s milk, or the per cent 
or proportion of butter fat which it 
contains can be increased by feed- 
ing, persists in spite of all that has 
been said\and all the evidence that 
exists to show that the feed does 
not materially aad permanently in- 
crease the richness of the milk or the 
per cent of butter fat it contains. 
The richness of the milk or the per 
cent of butter fat is an individual, a 
breed, and an inherited characteristic 
of the cow and the feed does not ma- 
terially affect it. 

The feed very materially affects the 
quantity of milk and consequently the 
total amount of butter: fat produced 
in a given time, but a cow that gives 
milk containing 3 per cent of butter 
fat, for instance, can not be made to 
give milk containing 4 per cent of 
butter fat by merely changing or in- 
( ceasing the feed. 


The per cent of butter fat of the 
richness of the milk varies slightly 
and for short intervals, or from one 
milking to the next, or for a few days 
may vary a great deal; but changing 
the feed does not change the per cent 
of butter fat one month very greatly 
from that of another month, nor of 
one year from that of another With 
individual cows the less milk given 
the richer in butter fat, as a rule; but 
the per cent of butter fat varies little 
from year to year, although it may 
be slightly less with advancing years. 
The variations from day to day are 
constant and considerable, but not 
due to changes in the kinds and 
amounts of feed. 


Many do not believe this, but it is- 
a fact well proved just the same. One 
cannot tell how rich milk is from 
looking at it and the failure to get 
much butter or cream from a given 


cow’s milk is often due to faulty 
handling. An abundance of rich 
feed will increase the amount of 
milk and consequéntly the _ total 


amount of butter, but the per cent 
of butter fat or the richness of the 
milk is likely to decrease as the 
quantity increases. 


Salt for-Dairy Cows 
READER asks: “How much salt 


does a dairy cow need? I have 
seen it stated by the advertiser of a 
ready mixed feed that it contained 
1 per cent of salt. Is this enough 
salt?” 

The average dairy cow, according 
to Washburn, requires about an ounce 
of salt a day. Heavy milkers need 
more salt than those producing less 
and a large cow probably more than 
a small one. 


It has been found that steers on 
full feed when allowed to take what 
salt they wish will consume some- 
thing less than an ounce a day per 
1000 pounds live weight; the average 
being something like 34 of an ounce 
per day. If a cow gets 100 ounces 
(6% pounds) of a feed containing 1 
per cent of salt she will get 1 ounce 
of salt. If the average cow gets more 
than 614 pounds of such a feed per 
day she will probably get a little 
more salt than she needs, but this 
small excess will do no harm. A large, 


heavy-milking cow might get more 
than 6% pounds of the feed per day, 
but such a cow will need more than 
an ouncé of salt a day. ‘ 

We would state that 1 per cent of 
salt is enough in a mixed feed, but 
probably not too much. 

The real question is, should salt 
be put in a ready mixed feed, or 
mixed with the feed at any time? 

Some claim that the salt increases 
the palatability of the feed and for 
that reason should be mixed with it, 
but the proper amount of salt cannot 
be put in the feed unless the amount 
that is going to be fed is known. For 
this reason we believe the better 
method of giving salt to cows is to 
keep it before them all the time, so 
they may take what they want. In 
this way they are not likely*to get 
too much, 

Some advise giving salt to dairy 
cows rather freely because it will 
cause them to drink more water, 
which is thought to tend to larger milk 
production. This is probably an er- 
ror. Both salt and water should be 
where the cows can get as much as 
they want without any trouble. Too 
much salt may easily become in- 
jurious, 

If we assume that a 1000-pound 
cow requires 4% of an ounce of salt 
a day and half an ounce extra for 
each 20 pounds of milk produced, then 
a cow weighing 1000 pounds and giv- 
ing 20 pounds of milk would require 
1% ounces per day, and if she gave 
40 pounds of milk a day she would 
require 134 ounces'a day. We may 
therefore, conclude that a dairy cow 
should have from 1 to 2 ounces of 
salt a day, according to the amount 
of milk she gives. This may be put 
in the feed each day if care is taken 
to give the correct amount, regularly, 
but a better plan is to put the salt 
where the cow can help herself to 
what she wants. 


Butter Forms While Milking : 


READER asks: “Is there anything 

wrong with a cow when butter 
forms on her milk as she is being 
milked?” 

The formation of particles of but- 
ter on milk as it is being drawn from 
the cow is no indication whatever 
that there is anything wrong with the 
cow or her milk. The agitation 
caused by the force of the stream in 
the pail of milk brings globules of fat 
together and they naturally rise to 


the top. It is simply the process of 
churning on a small scale. Some 
cows’ milk contains larger fat 


globules than others and from some 
cows the streams are larger than 
from others, both of which tend to 
make the collection of butter par- 
ticles on the milk probable. 

- McClain. 


T IS not breeders of purebred live- 

stock, nor those devoting their 
whole energies and their entire farms 
to livestock production which are 
most needed in the South. 


What we need is the raising of 
more livestock on the common run of 
our farms, more horses and mules, 
more dairy cows, more hogs, more 
beef cattle, and more sheep—some 
or all of them on every farm. The 
production of livestock if ever suc- 
cessful in the South will be coupled 
up with the production of cotton and 
our Southern crops. A system of 
farming must be developed which will 
include milk or meat production as 
one of the operations of the farm, 
while growing cotton and feed crops 
in a cropping system that will dis- 
tribute the labor better throughout 
the year and enable each farm worker 
to cultivate or farm a larger acreage. 


A purebred sire for the dairy herd 
can start an increase in milk produc- 
tion that continues through future 
generations. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By VW. F. MASSEY 











Better Tell It Later 


HAVE a number of letters on file 

asking how to build omens potato cur- 
ing and storage houses. If I wrote this 
now I would have in the fall letter after 
letter telling me that they lost the paper 
and will I not tell it all over again. 
Therefore in September I will publish 
replies on my page or half page as al- 
lowed me. 


Wants to Learn Native Plants 


NORTH Carolina: “What book can I 
get to enable me to ide ntify the plants 
that grow in my section?” 

Chapman’s Flora of the Southern 
States and Wood’s Class Book of Botany 
can be used to advantage. Both of 
these contain keys to enable any student 
to trace the name of any plant in the 
section. 


Growing Snap Beans 
NOkT# Carolina: “Will snap beans 
which the truckers plant in early 
spring make a crop tf planted from 
June 1 to 10?” 
Certainly. You can make a succession 


of crops in your section until September 

I plant in my garden one row at a 
time and as soon as the first row is up 
and has rough leaves I plant another 
row, and in this way keep a regular suc- 
cession coming on. 


Crop Following Oats 


ORTH Carolina: “Will cut oats in 

May. What can I follow the oats 
with to get the land in shape for turnips 
in August?” 

Turn the oats stubble at once and sow 
Whippoorwill peas. Turn these under 
in early August and put the land in order 
for turnips. Harrow in 1,000 pounds of 
slaked lime and fertilize the turnips in 
the furrows. 


Taking Up Late Potatoes 


ORTH Carolina: “Should the pota- 

toes grown late last fall be now taken 
out of the hills? If not, when?” 

I would take up the potatoes at once 
and put them in a perfectly dark cellar 
to prevent their sprouting. The only 
safe place ior them until the time to 
plant late potatoes is in cold storage. 
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What One Gallon of Kerosene 
ina “Z” Engine Will Do for You 








ws 


Have your local “2” 
dealer tell you about 
these many big 
advantages: 


1—Economically uses kero- 
sene as well as gasoline, 


2—High tension magneto 
eliminates batteries and 
battery troubles — gives 
hot spark, quick starting. 


3—Throttling governor as- 
sures steady speed and 
close speed regulation. 


4—Suction fuel feed—no 
pump — simple and posi- 
tive. 


7 5—Convenient speed con- 
troller gives change of 
speed while engine ie 
running. 


6—Renewable die-cast bear- 
ings. 
7—Positive lubrication. 


&—Automatic in operation, 
requiring but little at- 
tendance—easily started. 


9—F airbanks-Morse quality 
throughout 

















Do you realize how much 
work the “Z’’ engine will 
do at the low cost of 
one gallon of kerosene? 


It will pump 10,000 gallons of 
water for your stock, for your 
home, for fire protection. 


It will light 10 20-watt, 16- 
candle power lamps for 15 hours 
from your light plant. 


It will grind 40 bushels of feed 
to fatten your stock. 


It will saw over 5 cords of wood 
for you. 


It will run your churn—cream 
separator— milking machine. 


It will operate your family 
washing machine—your grind- 
stone, corn sheller, clover huller, 
shredder, hay baler and other 
machines about the farm. 


Over 300,000 “Z” engines have 
been bought by farmers every- 
where. They saved labor— 
got more work done. Over 6,000 
dealers demonstrated the many 
big advantages of the “Z” to 
these farmers before they 
bought. 


Notethese featuresat the leftand 
then you, too, go to your near- 
est “Z” dealer and see the “Z.” 


14H.P....$ 67.00 
3H.P.... 115.00 
6H.P.... 187.00 








All £. 0. b. factory; add freight to your town. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS — CHICAGO 


Southern Branches: 


Atlanta; Dallas; Jacksonville; New Orleans 
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The eyes should be just starting when 
planted July 16. 
Corn After Potatoes 
OUTH Carolina: “I wish to know 


what kind of corn to plant after early 
Irish potatoes. 


On the lower end of this peninsula it 
is common to plant corn after a heavily 
fertilized crop of potatoes have been 
shipped. The growers plant the same 
kind of corn they plant for the early 
crop. Corn that you have been planting 
in your neighborhood for years will 
usually do better than corn brought from 
a distance. 


Growing Strawberries in a Barrel 


WISH some information about grow- 

ing strawberries in a barrel. Can I 
use spring or everbearing plants? How 
many years will they bear? How many 
years can I use the same earth? ZJs 
too late to set them now?” 


If you have room for a strawberry 
bed it will hardly pay to plant straw- 
berries in a barrel. A barrel bored full 
of holes and plant roots inserted through 
these holes as the barrel is filled with 
fertile soil will make fruit, but will need 
to be renewed annually and fresh earth 
used. ; 


Pasture or Orchard ?—You Cannot 
Have Both in One Place 


E HAVE an orchard six years old. 
The sheep house is in this orchard 


and the land ts covered with sheep ma- 
nure, T want "6 kn OW UX hat grass to sow 
in it and how long before we can turn 
tock on it.” 

You can sow an equal mixture of 


ird grass and blue grass, at the rate 
of 25 to 30 pounds an acre, and can make 
1 sod in one season. But if you wish to 
get the best results in fruit, you will cut 
the grass and use it several times during 
the summer as a mulch under the trees, 
1nd make a pasture for stock where 
are no trees. Or you can pasture 
and be satisfied with poor 
ees and little fruit. You can have a 
ure or an orchard whichever you 
hoose, but you cannot have both on the 
me land if you want apples to do well. 


orch: 


there 
the orchard 





Wants to Grow Pop Corn 
lina 


Pe Car ng : “Please tell me how 
row pe Pp corn, and what kind to 


pl ia ni. 

There is no difference in planting pop 
corn and any other corn. It must be 
planted not less than a quarter of a mile 
any other corn field to keep it pure. 


Se om 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


It must never have the suckers removed, 
for they will usually make ears. There 
is a prolific small-eared variety known 
as White Rice. It makes small ears. 
Then there is another white variety that 
has larger ears. Either of these can be 
had from any city seedsman. Plan t in 


rows four feet apart and two feet in the 


row. 


Frosted Peas and Soy Beans 


‘TS A growth of peas and soy beans of 
any value to the land after they have 
been cut down by frost, or where they 
have been let lie all winter?” 


The peas are as valuable as ever if 
they are plowed under soon after being 
killed. But where they stand on the 
land all winter there will be a consid- 
erable part of the growth lost. Better 
get the growth early enough to turn 
under in August and lime harrowed in 
and crimson clover sowed for winter, 
The peas and soy bean growth lying on 
the land in winter will be no protection 
to the soil, as a winter cover must be of 
living plants to have any value in saving 
loss from the soi 


“You Are a Knowing Man” 


. YOU are a knowing man, and f) 

lot of people go to you for advic 

I come to learn how to rid land of 
onions.” 





Some years ago, the Depz artment of 
Agriculture issued a bulletin on killing 
wild onions, which was based on the 
habit of growth. Examine a plant of 
the wild onion as it appears in the fall 
and you will find that it consists of a 


white bulb and several dark-colored off- 
sets. The larger white bulb grows in 
the fall. Let it grow until the bulb 


Then turn all under, h iding 
all the tops. The small offsets will grow 
in the spring. Let them grow-until hol- 
low and then turn all under, hiding every 
top. Of course, escape and 
will need digging o “b ut most of them 
will be destroyed. 


is hollow. 


some w it 
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OR SUBSCRIPTIONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED 
OFFICE NEAREST THE READER, EN 
THE POSTOFFICE AT BIRMINGHAM, ALA., UN. 





DER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1878. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 

QUO FOR. osc cecces $1.00 Two years........... 91.8 

Six months......... 50 Three years......... 2@ 





OUR community 10, 25, 50 

years from now depends on 

the training it is now giving its 
next crop of citizens. Are you 
training pace-makers who will put 
your community in the front ranks 
of its county and state and keep it 
there? Then tell us what has been 
done to improve the educational fa- 
cilities of the community. Perhaps 
you have advanced further in build- 
| ing consolidated schools, in teaching 
| practical agriculture and home sci- 
ence, in having year-round resident 





OUR EDUCATION SPECIAL, JUNE 25 
Tell Us Your Experiences in Improving County Schools 


teachers and good homes for them, 
or you are making a determined 
effort to get these things. If so, 
tell others and let them profit by 
your experiences, so they may im- 
prove their- schools, and build better 
men and women. 

For the best letter, we will give a 
prize of $5, for the second best $3, 
and will pay space rates for all 
others that are used. Make the let- 
ters as brief as possible, not exceed- 
ing 300 words. Mail letters by Junes. | 
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‘The Farmers’ Experience | 


Meeting 


How Good Farmers Build Up Worn-out Soils 


Increased Productiveness 100 Per 
Cent 
($3 Prize Letter) 


jot T years ago, I bought 100 acres 
f worn-out land in Bedford 


County, Va., and a great deal of it 
vw ed to gullies I fenced it in five 
elds, one of wh I keep in perma 





nent pasturage, the other four, I ro- 


tate s folloy First year, I clea 
all brush, bri and rocks and put 
them gullies, and broadcast all 
coarse manure available and break as 


land 





deep as possible. The poorest 
was planted to corn and the best to 
money crops, tomatoes or tobacc 
Peas are planted between the hills of 
corn just before second plowing. I 
break the land in February or March 
and use two tons of lime to acre 
then sov owpeas and soy beans 
mixed, u sing 300 pounds of acid phos- 
phate per acre. The soy beans and 
bee are bg for hay. The land is 
isked an owed to wheat, using 250 
“8 ds of phosphate per acre. The 


wheat is followed by red clover in 
spring, and the first crop of clover is 
cut for hay, while the second crop is 
left on the land to turn under in fall, 
Manure is very important in building 
up worn-out soil, so I keep livestock 
to eat all roughage and hay. I thresh 
wheat near the barn and feed the 
straw to the stock. You can improve 
your land in this way and make 





money for I have paid for mine and 
it has increased in production 100 per 
cent J. A. OVERSTREET. 


Bell levue, Va 


Livestock Helps to Improve Run- 


down Farm 
($2.59 Prize Letter) 


LEVEN years ago, we bought a 

run-down cotton farm. The first 
year we owned it, we planted very 
little cotton. The 10 acres of bot- 
toms were cleared up, ditched, the 
rocks that had been piled up in the 
cotton fields were hauled there and 
breaks were made of them, and the 
land planted to corn. It made 50 
bushels per acre. Most of the upland 
was planted in legumes and _ corn, 
That fall we had an abundance of 
feedstuffs. Cows, like cotton, were 
cheap, so we bought 40 half-grown 
calves, colts, and 2 Berkshire sows. 
When spring came, the cows, colts, 
and two litters of pigs were sold for 
three times the amount they and the 
feedstuffs had cost us, and we were 
supplied with an abundance of fertili- 
zers. 


The land having been plowed deep 
in the fall was now planted. One 
half of it in cotton and the remainder 
in corn and legumes. 

Each fall we bought cows and 
colts, fed them through the winter on 


home-grown feed, and sold them 
each spring for enough profit to pay 
our expenses for the next year 

Each year r land produced more 


per acre. One year ago, we sold it 

for four times the amount we paid 

for it a* 
Sharo S os 


Clover and Cowpeas for Poor, 
Worn-out Soils 
[> MORE than 50 years of farm ex- 
ve find there is nothing 
equal to crimson clover and cowpeas 
ng up poor, worn-out soils. 


Cmce, 


The first object is to thorough!; 
brea the land in midsummer, and 
about September 1 get it in prime or- 
der by use of disk and drag harrows 
and seed to crimson clover. If the 
land is-very poor, apply about 200 
pounds of acid phosphate per acre 


before seeding to secure as rank a 
growth as possible The following 
spring when clover gets in full head 
plow under at least ten inches. Let 


remain in this condition until about 
the middle of June and get in oe 


with disk and drag harrows 
and seed to cowpeas, These should 
be turned under the latter part of 
August and land seeded to wheat or 


order 


oats. The following summer after 
grain is cut, plow land deep and 
again seed to clover in early Sep- 
tember. The spring following plow 
under, cover, and let remain until 
about June 1, then get land in good 
order with disk and drag harrows 


and plant to corn. When the corn is 
laid by, sow cowpeas in the middles 
covering shallow and plow under 
cowpeas in September and seed to 
oats or wheat when season arrives. 
This method is far superior to allow- 
ing the land remain idle while enrich- 
ing; as at the same time we get some 
corn and small grain. 


By using the above method, I have 
(in three or four years) brought up 
poor, worn-out land that would not 
produce 2 barrels of corn per acre 
to produce 5 or 6 barrels, and from 12 
to 15 bushels of wheat per acre. By 
proper use of the above rules, I am 
thoroughly convinced that this is the 
best and quickest method whereby 
almost any kind of poor, worked-down 
land can in a few years be built up 
to fertile productive acres. 

W. H. H. 

Prince George, Va. 


Brain Energies Help to Develop 
Farm Lands 


TH development of land is no small 
task for any one to undertake. If 
the land has grown to brush and 
briers (which is usually the case) the 
brush must first be cleared and car- 
ried to gullies to prevent further 
washing. After this is completed run 
over the surface soil with a bull- 
tongue in order that roots which 
will interfere with plowing will be re- 
moved. Sow two tons of lime rock to 
the acre, and plow shallow with a 
good 10-inch plow. I follow the plow 
with a good sharp bull tongue in each 
furrow, which will allow better drain- 
age, less wash, and will aerate the soil. 
I prefer to dothis kind of work inthe 
winter months, as the frost is a val- 
uable pulverizing agency. In the 
spring, disk harrow thoroughly, lay 
off rows about 30 inches apart and 
plant (in the drills) velvet beans, cul- 
tivating as often as other crops. I do 
not practice broadcasting either field 
peas or beans, as consider this a 
lazy man’s method, as-well as ver; 





unprofitable. In the fall, I disk har- 
row all of this vegetation, t taking 
anything off for feed. After disking 


good cover crop, such as rye 
ot clover, and in the following spring, 
resort again to the disk harrow and 
plow, and prepare to plant a commer- 
cial crop. Do not make the same old 
a ake again by planting the same 
crop every year on the land In 
order to make a success of farm 
anywhere we must apply our ers 1s 


with our energies 
H, 1. TUCKER. 
le, N. C. 


I plant a 


Pinevil 
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muda Grass.”—Mail letters by June 1 


at Degress of Success.” 
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EXPERIENCE LETTERS AND PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED FROM 
FARMERS AND FARM WOMEN 


F MR the best letter, not over 300 words, received on each subject we will award a 
$2.50, and we will pay space rates for 


“Experiences in Raising and Marketing Watermelons.”—Mail letters by May 27. 
‘Experiences in Controlling and Evediacting Nut Grass, Johnson Grass, and Ber- 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM WOMEN 
“One Problem That I As a Mother Have Met and Solved—How I Did It and With 


We pay for all good farm photographs we can use. Mai! 


every 


ith each letter. Letters will mot be re- 


photographs any time. 

















Southern crops, 


Having planted 


mixed Potash Salts: 


_A. F. PRINGLE, Inc. 


and New Orleans, La. 


42 Broadway 








Potash for 
* Side Dressing 


For side dressing cotton, corn and other 


200 pounds Kainit, or 
125 pounds 20 per cent Manure Salt, or 
50 pounds of Muriate of Potash, 


furnish the same amount of Actual Potash 
which is so profitable in preventing cot- 
ton rust and in increasing the yield of 
cotton, corn and general crops. 


These are the three Standard German 
Potash Salts that have been used for 
erations to great advantage in the South. 


afford to let it starve. A good side dress- 
ing may make all the difference between 
success and failure. 


Try it and you will find that 


POTASH PAYS 


The following firms have requested 
us to state that they will sell un- 


ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON Co. Atlanta, Ga. 
DawHoo FEeRTiuizer Co. Charleston, S.C. 
Harsy & Co. Sumter, S.C, 


Charleston S.C. 
fae Nrrrate AGENciEs Co., 85 WaterSt., N.Y. 
Also Baltimore, Md., Columbus, 
fotk, Va., Savannah, Ga., Jacksonville, Fila. 


Soil & Crop Service, Potash Syndicate é 
H. A. Huston, Manager 
New York City 


gen- 


the crop, one cannot 


Ohio, Nor- 




















MADE OF CONCRETE, 
LOW IN PRICE 





FARM DRAIN TILE 


CEMENT PRODUCTS CO., Inc., 


IMPROVES WITH AGE 
PROMPT SHIPMENT 


Wilmington, N. C. 











ONE OF THE 3 LEADING 


| ny ‘Se to re. = Fuet 


ENGINE 


| because of perfected fuel heating, mixi 
| control. High-tension igniti- - = 
on, 2 to 80 h. p. gasoline or 


kerosene, Lowest direct 


| prices from South's largest 
j & oldest Machinery & 


Supply house, Time pay- 4 
—_— Prey oe rey ney 

rite today for illustrated yw ee prices, 
Smith-Courtney Co., - « Richmond, Va. 








| DOORS, SASH, ETC., For Sale. 


Slightly Used Sash—Glazed with 8 by 10 glass, 
lights to sash, 12 lights to pair, $1 per pair. 
Slightly Used Panel Doors—$1. 


New Door Frames and New Window Frames— 
$1 eac F.0.%. Hopewell, Virginia 


HARRISON CONSTRUCTION CO., 
Petersburg, Virginia. 
.. ail 











| THEO. H. TECKLENBURG— 
Commissién Merchant 


Express shipments of Strawberries, 
Fruits, and Poultry Wanted. 





| Charleston, South Carolina. 




















Our Best Offer 


The Progressive Farmer $2 


for 3 full years a 














Genuine Imported $5.00 Toyo 


PARANA HAT 





in 







THIS 
SEASON'S 
LATEST 


Write quick for 
thisamazing 


Only limited lot, at 
this profit-smashing 
low Brice, 

00 value for 
cal 2. 79 on arrival 


SEND NO MONEY 


Just mail post-card or letter today for this hand. 
some Toyo Panama Hat. Beautiful drop crown 
style; flexible non-breakable brim; made of the 
finest Super-Tex; fine tough fibre, tightly woven. 
Looks ani <vears like a oy $12.00 hat. Heavy 
black grosgrain silx rib’ band, non-soilable 

remendous bargain. Send, no money, 
pay only 32.79 on rs We pay delivery 


We So Fe arial at for’ can match 
this 

p ved i> olen soqaertet hat a iene than $5.00. 

offer ts . Just ust give your name, camen advo and sire. 


BERNARD, HEWITT & CO. 
Dept. A 625 900 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, til, 


Local Subscription Agents Wanted 


We need someone to take subscriptions for 
us in your neighborhood. We pay well for 
this work. Write for particulars 
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The Onward March of Co- 
operative Marketing 


South Carolina to Sign Up 400,000 
Bales of Cotton 


Ti problem of cooperative mar- 
keting of cotton has been very 
much in the minds of the people 
of South Carolina for some time. They 
realize that the present methods of 
selling cotton are 
antiquated, that 
the expense is too 
great, that the 
farmer under the 
present methods, 
to a certain ex- 
tent, was at the 
mercy of the buy- 
ers. 
The _ Extension 
Service and the 
South Carolina 
Branch of the American Cotton As- 
sociation decided to hold six regional 
meetings indifferent sections of the 
state in order to discuss the problem 
with leading citizens of each section 
and so find out if the intelligent far- 
mers of the state would earnestly get 
behind the movement in the event 
that the Extension Service and the 
Cotton Association thought it wise 
to put on a campaign to organize the 
cotton growers of South Carolina. 
These meetings were participated in 
by leading citizens and they were 
more in the nature of conferences and 
round-table talks than regular meet- 
ings for the purpose of speech-mak- 
mg. A great many questions were 
asked and the subject was thoroughly 
discussed. At the close of the. dis- 
cussions, resolutions were passed in- 
dprsing the movement and calling 
upon the Extension Service and the 
Cotton Association to put on an active 
campaign in order to secure the signa- 
tures of the farmers to the crop con- 
tract. Delegates were appointed to 
attend a meeting in Columbia for the 
purpose of organizing a temporary 
State organization. This meeting was 
held in Columbia on May 3, and every 
delegate appointed at these regional 
meetings was present except one. This 
in itself shows the intense interest 
that the people are taking in this 
subject. The object of the meeting 
was stated by the Director of Exten- 
sion and then turned over to R. C. 
Hamer, president of the South Caro- 
jina branch of the American Cotton 
Association. 

A committee of five was .appointed 
to recommend officers for the tempo- 
rary Organization and also the neces- 
sary committees. The following offi- 
cers were reconimended. (It was 
thought wise to recommend a presi- 
dent at a later date, realizing the im- 
portance of getting the most outstand- 
ing man it was possible. to secure.) 

First vice-president, Harry G. 
Kaminer of Gadsden; second vice- 
president Senator Alan Johnstone of 
Newberry; third vice president 
Thomas G. McLeod of Bishopville; 
secretary, Harold C. Booker of 
Columbia; treasurer, Julian Rogers, 
cashier of Liberty National Bank, 
Columbia; and William Elliott of 
Columbia, general counsel. 

The following committees 
named: 

Contract.—William Elliott, 
D. Dargan, D. B. Anderson, 
and J. C.. Rivers. 

Finance.—A. M. Kennedy, chairman; 
T. Mackey, and R. B. Laney. 

pete. C. Hamer, chairman; B. R. 
Tillman, J. B. Johnson, T. G. McLeod, C. J. 
Hiller and Harry G. Kaminer. 

Legislation —P. L. Bethea, Niels Christen- 
sen, R . Belser. 

Publicity.—A. Scarborough, H. C. 
and B. R. Tillman. 

Bankin ig.—J. Ross Hanahan, H. C. 
J. W. Gaston, C. L. Cobb, J. W. 
and C. G. Rowland. : 

The discussion of the question of 
the contract consumed a large part 
of the time of the meeting as this, of 
course, was the most important sub- 
ject before the body. This was gone 
into very thoroughly, the committee 
fixing 400,000 bales of cotton as the 
minimum to be signed up by the 
growers. A great many of the farmers 
of the state are taking the position 
that they would not be willing to 
sign a contract that did not control 
a. sufficient number of bales to have 
some bearing upon the market. They 
appreciate that one of the great ad- 
vantages that is to be derived from 


were 


chairman; B. 
A. Scarborough 


John 


Booker, 


Watson, 
McCown 


coéperative marketing is the orderly 
marketing of cotton throughout the 
year to remove the possibility of the 
dumping of 70 per cent in the first 
four months of the season, as now 
happens. 

I have never seen the farmers give 
such serious thought to any matter 
as they are giving to this proposition, 
The indications are that 400,000 bales 
of cotton will be secured and possibly 
more. The campaign will begin at 
an early date. The Extension Service 
and the Cotton Association will be the 
active agencies in =~ field work, 

. W. LONG. 

Editorial Comment.— Anybody who 
knows South Carolina knows that the 
men named as officers and committee 
men at the Columbia meeting are men 
whose reputations for brains, character, 
and business ability will inspire confi- 
dence among all thoughtful men in South 
Carolina, They will succeed. 


“Don’t Stop With 50 Per Cent,” 
Say Virginia Counties; 
“Make It 80” 


HE Danville mass meeting Satur- 

day, May 14, opened the drive for 
the largest tobacco-growing county 
of the state. It was also a celebration 
by tobacco growers of the successful 
progress of their campaign to safe- 
guard the price of their crop of 1921 
by cooperative marketing. 

The campaign has now reached 20 
counties of Virginia and has gained 
10,000 members and many millions of 
pounds for the Growers’ Coéperative 
Association. 

No movement of Virginia farmers to 
better their condition has ever~met such 
remarkable support from baikers, mer- 
chants and state officials, or such united 
effort by the growers, as their present 
drive to attain fair markets. 

In Charlotte County, where the 
drive began, 80 per cent of the tobac- 
co growers have signed the five-year 
contract. Mecklenburg, Buckingham, 
3edford, Appomattox, Caroline, and 
several other Virginia counties have 
already signed more than 50 per cent 
of their growers and are continuing 
the drive to gain a large majority. 
Ten other Virginia counties, where 
the drive has recently begun, are ex- 
pected to Win a majority in the pres- 
ent month, and recent news tells of 
successful progress in North Carolina. 

Every county now carrying on the 
campaign in Virginia is expected to 
accomplish a majority sign-up of grow- 
ers by early summer. 


In Halifax County alone 3,000 con- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


HAVE YOU JOINED YOUR SELLING ORGANIZATION? 


THE PARTING OF THE WAYS 
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MARKE Ting AND 
PROSPERITY 








The Wise Farmer:—‘Com’ on Bill, 


The Shiftless Farmer:—‘Naw, 


have been distributed to 109 
local units of the Tobacco Growers’ 
Association, whose officers predict a 
sweeping majority of signers in their 
county. . 
The coming of Sapiro to Virginia 
will give added momentum to the re- 
markable advance of Virginia tobac- 
co farmers toward such a system of 
markets as will safeguard their 
profits: and their future. 
SYDNEY 
Campeign Headquarters, 
Va. 


“It’s Going to Be Done,” Says 
North Carolina of Cocper- 
ative Marketing 


HE campaign fer signatures to the 

growers’ cotton and tobacco codper- 
ative marketing agreements is now un- 
der full headway in North Carolina. The 
Progressive Farmer goes to press too 
early to report results of Aaron Sapiro’s 
great meetings this week, but they will 
undoutedly carry enthusiasm to a red- 
hot point. 

Wayne County has set a pace for 
others“to follow. It sent in more con- 
tracts at the end of the first week than 
any other county in the state had done 
in the same period. At one schoolhouse 
meeting every man present signed the 
agreements, while individual canvassers 
set new records for the number of agree- 
ments signed in a single week. 


tracts 


*FRISSELL. 
Keysville, 





Irish potato crop. If you don’t 

have a spray pump, dust the 
plants thoroughly with calcium ar- 
senate or powdered arsenate of lead, 
1 part to 15 parts of slaked lime. 
When the next crop of beetles begin 
to show up, dust again. If bothered 
with blight, get a spray pump and 
spray for blight and weevils at the 
same time. Also spray tomatoes 
and melons promptly if insects or 
diseases appear. 


Di let the beetles get your 


2. Plant plenty of corn or sor- 
ghum (or corn and sorghum) to fill 
the silo to the top. Many farmers 
plant corn and sorghum in alternate 
rows, to combine the slightly better 
feeding value of the corn and the 
higher yield of the sorghum. Pre- 
pare the land well and manure or 
fertilize well. 


3. Plant soy beans now. The Ten- 
nessee Experiment Station found 
that June planting gave best results 
at Knoxville. The United States 
Department of Agriculture found 
that planting about May 15, gave 
best results at Arlington, Va. Far- 
ther south, where the soil warms up 
earlier, May planting gives good 
results. 


4. Keep the weeder busy in the 
peanut fields. Hand hoeing is usu- 
ally unnecessary where the weeder 
is run every four or five days until 
the “pegs” begin to form. One man 
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WEEK AND NEXT 


and one mule with a weeder should 
cover about 12 to 15 acres a day. 


5. Don’t wait too late to plant a 
“seed patch” of the best improved 
variety of cotton, corn, soy beans, 
etc. But don’t buy seed without in- 
vestigation. Be sure that the 
variety chosen has unquestionably 
proved its superiority over what you 
have. Put the seed patch far enough 
from other fields to prevent danger 
of crossing. 


6. Go over the terraces just as 
soon as possible and repair the dam- 
age done by spring rains. Build up 
the broken places and make them 
stronger than the rest to insure their 
holding the next rain. Extra care 
should be taken to make the ter- 
races hold during spring and sum- 
mer when the top soil is kept so 
loose by cultivation and therefore 
washes so easily. 

7. The contest with weeds is more 
critical in May and June than at any 
other period of the year. Keep the | 
weeders, harrows, and cultivators 
going and use the hoe only to do 
what these positively cannot do. 
Hand hoe cultivation is the most 
expensive work done on the farm. 

8. Let’s plant cowpeas, soy beans, 
and velvet beans with all corn. 
Make plans now for cowpeas, sor- 
ghum, and peanuts on all stubble 
land that does not go in sweet pota- 
toes or sorghum. 








[To Low PRICES 
. AND a 





let’s do our coéperative marketing.” 


I'll do my own selling.” 


Robeson County, which ranks first in 
cotton production, is to begin its cam- 
paign with a mass meeting in Lumber- 
ne on Friday, May 20, when Aaron 
Sapiro addresses growers from Robeson 
and adjoining counties. Arrangements 
for reaching every grower in Robeson 
will be periected at the mass meeting, 
and tabulations are expected to show a 
record sign-up in this county. 

In Stokes County, Dr. Clarence Poe 
will open the campaign at Danbury, 
Monday, May 23, at 1 p.m. 

Clean-up work has been 
number of counties, including t and 
Lenoir, while Greene County growers 
went out on May 16 to make their county 
rank first in the percentage of growers 
signed up. 

As the campaign progresses, merchants 
and professional men of vision are get- 
ting behind it, and only those who are 
profiting by the present system of mark- 
eting are snnndion the campaign. In 
most cases, any opposition on the part 
of men who are themselves cotton spece 
ulators, only makes growers more anx- 
ious to sign. This was particularly true 
in Wayne County. 

Three trained crews of canvassers are 
now actively at work in the field; and in 
some of the Piedmont counties, local 
forces, under the leadership of District 
Agents E. S, Millsaps and J. M. Gray, 
and with the help of county agents, are 
out to put their counties over without 
the aid of canvassers from headquarters. 

There is no longer any que stion about 
Vorth Carolina reaching its goal in both 
the cotton, and tobacco sign- up. It is 
merely a question of whether it can be 
done by July 1, 1921. This is what 
everyone is out to do—and there’s @ 
spirit among canvassers and the whole 
organization that I do not believe has 
ever been equaled in any Liberty Loan 
or other drive ever put on. 

No man who considers the present 
plans on their merits, or who knows con- 
ditionsrin the~country, can do anything 
but boost for codperative marketing. 

R. W. GREEN. 


OUR QUESTION BOX 


When to Cut Sweet Clover and 
Oats for Hay 


] HAVE a field of spring-sowed oats 
and sweet clove m and want to cut it 
for hay. When should this be done? 

Graham, N. C. M., J. M; 

Cut when the oats are in the dough, 
and again when the swect clover is be- 
ginning to blossom for the second crop 
of clover hay. 


\ 


dorte in a 


Cowpea for Coastal Plain 


Ww. AT kind of cowpea is best io sow 
in corn for the benefit of the land? 


New Bern, N.C. H.W. 


The variety that will make the heave 
iest yield on that particular land. This 
maybe the Unknown in your part of 
‘the state, or it may be Iron, Brabham, 
or Red Ripper. Velvet beans and 90Y. 
beans may produce more than cowpeas 
near the coast. 
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" Garden and Orchard 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


i.—Start the Fall Garden Now 


EGIN plans for the fall and winter 

garden as follows: 

1. Select now the plots. where cab- 
bage, collards, cauliflower, rutabaga, 
turnips, kale, Brus- 
sels sprouts, and 
celery are to go. 
(How many of 
these have you 
been raising?) 

2. If parsnips, 
salsify, and _  car- 
rots have not been 
planted yet, get 
them in without 
delay. 

3. Seed of cab- 
bage, collards, cauliflower, and Brus- 
sels sprouts sowed now will provide 
plants for setting in June and July 
and for use in early fall and winter. 

4. A sowing of rutabaga seed late 
in May or in June followed by an- 
other in July will give a continuous 
supply from September until spring. 

4. Celery plants from early sowings 
will be ready for their first trans- 
planting soon. Give them room enough 
to allow thorough working. Two or 
three inches in 7 to 12-inch rows will 
do. Cut the taproot off and shear 
back the tops at least one-half when 
making the transfer. If the leaves 
grow too tall, clip them back. 
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I!.—Watermelon, Cantaloupe, and 
Cucumber Hints 


AGE continuous warfare against 

melon, ‘squash, and  cycumber 
pests. The flea beetle and cucumber 
beetle may be driven from the plants 
by dusting with tobacco dust, slaked 
lime, ashes, and landplaster, or by 
spraying with nicotine sulphate. If 
these are washed off by rain, make 
another application. Successful truck- 
ers find that spraying at intervals of 
10 to 15 days with Bordeaux-arsenate 
mixture is a profitable investment all 
through the season. 

The frequency with which ° the 
question is asked indicates that there 
is quite a common belief that if wa- 
termelons, cantaloupes, cucumbers, 
and squash are planted close to- 
gether, they will mix and spoil the 
flavor of their fruits. If there is any 
real foundation for this belief, such 
Occurences are so rare that no atten- 
tion need be paid it. Should there be 
any “mixing”, there would be no evi- 
dence of it in this year’s crop. Such 
“mixing” would not be in evidence 
until the seeds from crossed plants 
produced plants and fruits them- 
selves. \ 


Ii!.—To Kill Cabbage Worms 


AS THE simplest way for control- 
ling the cabbage worm the Illinois 
Experiment Station recommends dust- 
ing with a mixture of 1 part by 
weight of powdered arsenate of lead 
and 16 parts of air-slaked lime. 

A cheesecloth bag serves well for 
applying the dust. It is shaken over 
the plants until the leaves are cov- 
ered. Application may be made when 
the plants are wet or dry. Repeat 
after rain. Paris green may be used 
in the same manner. There are sev- 
eral dusting guns made especially for 
applying dust poisons that do the 
work with much saving of time. 


IV.—Keep the Vine Bearing 


HEN squash and cucumbers be- 

gin to bear, remove all fruits as 
they attain usable size, unless you 
Wish to save your next year’s supply 
of seed. Keeping them removed pro- 
longs the bearing season and_ in- 
Creases the good qualities of both 
squash and cucumbers. 


The squash vine borer often de- 
Stroys the greater part of the squash 
Vines before the bearing season is 
Over. Slitting the vine with a sharp 
knife, killing and removing the bor- 
ers, will be a decided help. The vines 
may also be covered with earth at in- 
tervals to make them take root. This 
will prolong the life of the vines not- 
withstanding the borer. ' 





V.—What to Plant in May and 
June 


OR succession or fall use, as the 

case may be, look this list over and 
see if you have room in your garden 
for planting the greater part of them 
this month or early in June: 

Bean (bush). Stringless Greenpod, Refu- 


gee. 
Bean (pole).—Kentucky Wonder, Horticul- 
tural. 
Bean (Lima).—Henderson, Burpee, Sieva. 
Brussels sprouts.- 
Carrot.—Chantenay, Half-long Danvers, 
Celery.—Golden Self-blanching, Pascal. 
Cucumber.—White Spine, Thorburn’s Ever- 
bearing. 
Corn.—Country Gentleman, Stowell’s Ever- 
green 
Parsley.—Moss Curled. 
Parsnips.—Sugar and Hollow-crown. 
Pe-tsai.—(Also called Chinese cabbage.) 
Salsify.—Sandwich Island. 
Squash.—White Bush. Summer Crookneck. 
Spinach.—New Zealand, Long Standing. 
Tomato.—Stone, Brimmer, Ponderosa. 


HOW TO SUCCEED WITH SHEEP 


I.—20 to 40 Sheep Per Farm, 
Well-cared-for 


HEEP are “triple purpose animals 

producing (1) food, (2) clothing, 
(3) soil fertility. Let them help you 
diversify. 

No doubt during the last year more 
farmers have thought seriously of 
some way in which they could profit- 
ably diversify than ever before. How 
many have considered the possibil- 


»” 


ity of adding a small flock of sheep? 

It is said that before the Civil War 
the farmers of the South grew large 
numbers of sheep, and doubtless this 
is true, but the kind of sheep recom- 
mended and the method of growing 
them will be somewhat different from 
the practice then followed.. 


Allowing sheep to run at large is 
on the whole manifestly unprofitable, 
because good breeding stock cannot 
be maintained, and much of the valu- 
able wool clip is lost through roam- 
ing and browsing in the woodlands. 
What we want, need, and can have, is 
small flocks of well-bred and well- 
cared-for sheep on many of the 
farms of the South. 


Do not get the impression that a 
large flock is always unprofitable, but 
do not get the impression that because 
a small flock is profitable that a large 
one will be so in direct proportion. 
This depends largely on. the size of 
the farm, the crops grown, and th:2 
mna in charge of the flock. 


Generally speaking, a flock of 20 to 40 
sheep is. about as many-as can be handled 
successfully on the average farm. Forty 
sheep is what we term a “unit’—that is, 
the number which one ram can. handle 
and make sure of a good lamb crop. 

A number of flocks could be named 
where failure was due altogether to 
the fact that the undertaking was on 
too large a scale. As a/result the 
sheep were underfed, had become 
wormy, the mzn in charge became 
discouraged, and finally the flock was 
disbanded with the conclusion that 
sheep are unprofitable. The fact that 
one farmer has failed: readily dis- 
courages another who might, under 
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proper conditions, make a lasting suc- 
cess, This is *hy we wish to empha- 
size the figures showing what should 
be the size of the average farm flock. 
R. S. CURTIS. 


Editor’s Note.—This is No. 1 of a se- 
ries of four or five short articles on how 
to start with sheep. Professor Curtis 
knows this subject thoroughly. Get your 
ewes now and breed in July to make a 
start in the business, he advises. 


Grower Gets 8 Cents Out of Each 
$1 Consumer Pays for Tobacco. 


ORTH Carolina led the country in 

1920 in the size and value of its 
tobacco crop—millions in it, millions 
made out of it. The producers, with 
rare exceptions, pay no income tax. 
The producers, with rare exceptions 
are on the verge of bankruptcy, where 
they find themselves with tragic reg- 
ularity every four or five years. 
Where are the millions and who are 
the tobacco millionaires? 


The price of the farmer’s tobacco 
has fallen 50 to 75 per cent. How 
much has the price of your chew or 
your smoke fallen? Who fixed the 
price of both? 

A careful computation by Dr. Tay- 
lor, expert economist of the State 
College of Agriculture and Engineer- 
ing, shows that out of every dollar 
spent for chewing or smoking to- 
bacco, the grower gets 8 cents, others 
get 92 cents. What further proof. is 
needed that the producer is not re- 
ceiving his equitable part of the value 
of his product? How long will he 
submit to sych injustice and be guilty 
of such folly? J. Y. JOYNER. 














TEXACO 
Motor Oil 


The uniform oil that keeps 
your motor active. It isa 
fine, lasting oil that com- 
pletelyretains itslubricating 

roperties despite engine 

eat. It so perfectly seals 
the clearance between piston 
and cylinder, that no gaso- 
line can leak into the crank 
case. Thus full compression 
is secured, and every last 
ounce of power used that 
the gas has to give. Be cer- 
tain to get the can with the 
ced Star and green T. 




















How long will 
your tractor last? 














high working temperatures. 


friction—cuts down wear. 


in any motor oil. 
Use Texaco Tractoil. 


Here’s where the wear begins— 

Here’s where the knock starts— 

Here’s where you lose power— 

And here’s where your real tractor depreciation takes place. 


You can get just so much life out of these parts, and that 
life is not very long unless you use the right lubricant. 
Texaco Tractoil is the right lubricant. 
It clings to the metal surfaces 
and by virtue of its paramount lubricating quality, it lessens 


It withstands the 


It has the right body. The body which is different from a 
motor oil because the work a tractor does, at full speed and 
constant load, demands a type of lubricant that is not found 


Use it right—a little extra attention 


toward lubrication will amply repay you in the longer life 
and the greater usefulness of your tractor. 


A dealer in your neighborhood carries it in several grades 
in 33- and 55-gallon steel drums, in wooden barrels and half- 
barrels, and in 5-gallon sealed cans. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Petroleum and tts Products 


General Offices: Houston, Texas 


TEXACO 


TRACTOIL 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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HE bunch of men who are heading the South 

Carolina ‘sign-up’ campaign can put anything 
over.” This is the way one thoughtful observer 
puts it. These men are certainly the salt of the 
earth and South Carolina growers will rally to 
. their call. 


N INTERESTING orchard demonstration is re- 

ported by a county agent on an acre of apples. 
In 1917, 1918, and 1919, this acre without attention 
produced a total of 234 bushels for the three years. 
In 1920 the orchard was pruned, sprayed, and fer- 
tilized according to the best scientific methods, 
and the owner gathered 670 bushels of apples from 
the acre—a single season’s yield nearly three times 
as great as the combined yield for the three 
previous years. 


ia YOU have a flock of sheep or expect to have 
one, write to the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., and ask for Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 1150, “Parasites of Sheep”, and No. 1115, “Dis- 
eases of Sheep”. Sheep are indeed “triple purpose 
animals”, producing (1) food, (2) clothing, and (3) 
soil-fertility, and should be more generally raised. 
Success with them depends. upon keeping them 
free of parasites and diseases. These two bulletins 
give valuable advice and should be in the hands of 
every sheep-raiser. 


ORTH Carolina is fast learning that it is just as 
economical to buy fertility in the fall in the 
form of clover seed as it is to buy fertility in the 
spring in fertilizer sacks, On a recent two-hour 
trip between Raleigh and Norlina on the Seaboard 
Railroad we saw more crimson clover than we had 
ever before seen in two hours, so far as we recall. 
And a great part of it was evidently being allowed 
to go to seed, meaning that a still greater acreage 
will have a rich blanket of home-raised fertilizer 
next spring. 


VERY cotton farmer should make a careful test 

of cotton spacing this, year. We suggest that, 
where soils vary, a test be made on the poorest, 
another on the average, and another on the richest 
land, and that at least three stands be tried in 
each case. Let one stand be as thick or thin as it 
has been your custom to leave, one a fourth or a 
third thicker, and the other a fourth or a third 
thinner. Use equal areas of soil of uniform condi- 
tion and fertility. Pick each plot separately and 
weigh. Then send The Progressive Farmer your 
report next spring. 


N Oklahoma farmer writing in the Farmer- 

Stockman presents some interesting figures to 
show what an astonishing “spread” there is be- 
tween the price of raw cotton and the price of 
manufactured cotton. To get a good handker- 
chief, he says, the farmer must pay the price of 
6 pounds of cotton; for one pair of overalls, 45 
pounds of cotton; for one work shirt, 25 pounds of 
cotton; for one yard of dress ginghams, 9 pounds 
of cotton. He also points out that one all-wool 
suit of clothes costs a 520-pound bale of cotton; 
one pair of good shoes, 195 pounds; ene pair of 
child’s slippers, 60 pounds. 


ere AN manufacturers and dealers on April 

1 did not report such an enormous increase in 

quantity of tobacco on hand as compared with last 

year. Of all kinds of tobacco they had on hand 

the first of last month 1,818,718,268 pounds against 

1,590,624,644 on April 1, 1920. The increases for 
certain leading types were as follows: 





April, 1921 April, 1920 
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NE of North Carolina’s noblest sons died the 

other day—Prof. John Graham, for many years 
principal of Warrenton High School. Prof. Gra- 
ham not only taught books; he builg, character. He 
not only developed minds; he developed men. We 
need more teachers of his type, men>~who look on 
teaching not as a temporary expedient but a life- 
time profession. And what is equally important, 


Prof. Graham was not only a great teacher but a 


‘ 


rement for the 


great citizen, interested i 
Especially 


development of his state 


n every mov 
and section. 


was he concerned about agricultural progress, and 
he was accordingly twice president of the Farm- 
rs’ State Alliance and long a me) nber of its exe- 


cutive committee. We lament his passing. 


HERE is a general conviction that while all 

cotton should advance in price as financial and 
foreign conditions improve, there should be an 
especially marked advance in the price of the 
lower grades. How seriously and unjustifiably 
rices of low grade cotton have suffered in the 
recent demoralization is indicated by the follow- 
ing statement by Mr. W. W. Morrison: 

“From 1902 to 1913 inclusive, the average 
price of the four grades below middling was 2 
cents per pound under the price current for 
middling. From 1915 to 1920 inclusive, the av- 
erage was 63% cents per pound under. From 
the first of the year 1921 to date, the average 
has been 6% cents per pound under. It is in- 
teresting to note that while the low grades 
would cost on an average of 17% cents from 
1915 to 1920 inclusive, and somewhat higher in 
1919 and 1920, the average price at which they 
could have been bought from the first, of the 
current year, is around 6 cents per pound.” 


Weeder and Harrow for Early Cultiva- 
tion of Cotton 


NE of the greatest economies that can be 

Practiced in the making of cotton is the use 

of the weeder. If a heavy, packing rain falls 
soon after the cotton is planted, the weeder will 
break the crust and give the cotton a chance to 
come up. When the cotton is up the weeder will 
stir the soil around the young plants and make it 
warm up quicker. This same stirring will kill the 
little grass thus keeping it from getting big enough 
to give trouble. Going over with the weeder the 
second time after the cotton is up will kill another 
crop of sprouting grass seeds and again help in 
warming the soil, This will also delay the neces- 
sity of using the plow or the cultivator until about 
the time these implements would ordinarily be 
used the second time. 

Two cultivations with the weeder require no 
more time than one cultivation with a two-horse 
cultivator or not more than half as much time as 
one plowing with a one-horse implement. 

The weeder or the light section harrow may well 
be used in early cultivation. The weeder is safer 
on light soils and wherever there is much trash. 
The section harrow may be used to advantage on 
heavier soils that are reasonably free from trash. 


Eastern North Carolina and Southside 
Virginia: A Traveler’s Glimpses 
HE Editor of The Progressive Farmer has 


recently spoken in the following eastern 
North Carolina counties: Johnston, Sampson, 


Wayne, Greene, Edgecombe, Pitt, Washington, 
Martin, Hertford, Bertie, Gates, Chowan; also in 
Nansemond, Isle of Wight, and Southampton 


Counties, Virginia. 

On these trips we have received, by reason of 
the great area traversed and the large number of 
people we have met, a new conception of the al- 
most amazing agricultural possibilities of our rich 
Coastal Plain section. Potentially, it is a véritable 
empire. At present it has only a fraction of the 
population it should have, and the people who are 
now in this rich and fertile section find the land 
so productive that they have not felt it imperative 

adopt half the improvements which they should 


make for maximum production. When these 
eastern North Carolina and southside Virginia 
farmers adopt the improved machinery which 


Western farmers use, then indeed will this section 
become as productive every year as Egypt was in 
its “fat years” under Joseph. 

Undoubtedly the greatest need of this Coastal 
Plain area is the absolute destruction of most of 
the one-horse plows, one-horse cultivators, and 
one-horse harrows, and the substitution of two to 
where one horse is now used—togeiuer 
with more tractors. In one field recently we saw 
six one-horse plows running—and three of the 
persons plowing were boys of school age. In the 
West two men with two three-horse plows would 
have been doing the work and doing it better— 
and the three young boys would have been in 
school. With improved machinery and doubled or 
trebled horse-power, the agricultural production 
of‘the East could be doubled—profits increased— 
and its boys kept in school 


six horses 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


In next week’s Progressive Farmer we expect to 
somment further on the almost unlimited possibil- 
ities of this Coastal Plain area. 

Cultivate More Acres and Better 
oe ULTIVATE less acres but cultivate them 
better” is free advice frequently given the 
Southern farmer. The advice we would give 
is to cultivate more acres and cultivate them 


better. 

Itivate a large 
small acre- 
nation and 


The Southern farmer does not cu 
acreage. In fact, he cultivates a very 
age and this fact is largely the expla 
reason of his small earnings per man. 

The American farmer on-the average cultivates 
a larger acreage and consequently earns more per 
man than other farmers, but this does not apply to 
the Southern farmer. He cultivates a relatively 
small acreage, although large money returns per 
acre, and has a relatively small income. For in- 
stance, in the cotton areas of the Mississippi Val- 
ley a Negro tenant family cultivates from twenty 
to twenty-five acres. This means that a house and 
often a small barn must be built on every twenty 
or twenty-five acres. The small area cultivated 
per family greatly increases cost of production. 

The South must cultivate a larger acreage per 
worker. This is absolutely necessary in order to 
reduce cost of production and meet competition, 
This does not mean that the Southern farmer can- 
not also increase the quality of his cultivation. 
Power and larger implements will enable him not 
only to cultivate more acres, but will also enable 
him to cultivate them better. A system of farming 
which will give him two or three money crops will 


enable him to work more days, cultivate more 
acres, and produce larger income. 
Our poor cultivation is not because we cultivate 


too many acres. We must double at least the 
acres cultivated per man. Our poor cultivation is 
because of a lack of implements, a lack of power, 
and because we concentrate the labor that is re- 
quired into one or two short periods, because of 
our one-crop system. 

For instance, there are few Negro tenant fami- 
lies who now cultivate fifteen acres of cotton and 
five acres of corn, who could not grow ten acres 
more in feed crops and milk half a dozen cows. 
These with the acreage that would be required 
for pasture would double the acreage handled by 
the family and also double the So long as 
there are laborers enough to put a family on each 
continue with 


income. 


twenty or twenty-five acres, we can 
this small acreage; but it means poor cultivation, 
ill earnings per family, and a low standard of 
iving, which naturally mean less money for roads, 
churches, schools, and better homes. This small 


creage per family means poor cultivation, be- 
ause the overhead expense would be too great 
if economical implements were supplied. It means 


small earnings per family: because they cultivate 
a few acres, do too much hand work, and having 
one crop are jdle too much of the time. It means 


a low standard of living because such conditions 
can produce no more than enough for bare neces- 
sities. 


No, instead of needing to cultivate less acres, 
we must cultivate more acres and cultivate them 
better. 


Enrich Your Farm by Growing Legumes 
VERY one knows as well that legumes will 
enrich the land as he knows that good seed 

will grow. Do not be satisfied with growing 
legumes only on the “reduced” acreage this year. 
Sow them after all small grain crops, in corn and 
sorghum—everywhere you can stick them in. Re- 
member that the benefit you derive from 
is proportionate to the growth made by 
Make good seed beds for them. Ground 
will often more than double the yield, 
ate will 


will 
legumes 

the crop. 
limestone 
and 200 or more pounds, of acid phosph 
again double it. 

You cannot lose by making your farm more fef- 
tile by such simple means, Legumes will “trap” 
20-cent nitrogen, “root up” 7-cent phosphoric acid, 
and 12-cent potash, and “throw in for good meas- 
ure” a ton or two of the best humus-making mae 
terial that can be grown on any farm. If you 
haven't the seed, better get them now before the 
prices go up. 
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By CLARENCE POE 


FARM NOTES 








“Why Doesn’t Farming Pay Better?” 


E ARE of course interested in many things 

on Hilltop Farm now—the stands and early 

growth of-cotton and corn; the annual bat- 
tle with “General Green”; the relative merits of 
weeder, harrow, shoe, and cultivator as weapons 
for different stages of this battle; turning under 
cover crops; saving clover seed; planting peas, 
beans, etc., and many other problems. 


Nevertheless, I am minded to turn aside now 
from all these immediate problems of May-time on 
the farm and take up another question. This ques- 
tion is one which a thoughtful neighbor presented 
a day or two ago when he said to me: 

“I am convinced that the farm is about the 
hardest place to make anything beyond a liv- 
ing. One can make a living, but why shouldn't 
the farmer make more than just a living? 
What is wrong that he can’t?” 


That is a problem which an unprecedentedly 
Jarge number of farmers are thinking about as 
they start their crops this spring. It is a problem 
which Hilltop Farm and a lot of others came 
squarely up against as we made out our income 
tax returns for 1920 and found “income” changed 
to “outgo.” 


Why Farming Can’t Be “Big Business” 


HY doesn’t farming pay better? 
W In attempting to give a partial answer to 
this question, it is well to say in the outset 
that the farm will probably never under any con- 
ditions be a place for accumulating great fortunes 
“=—and it is probably well that this is so. 

It is possible for a business genius to accumulate 
a great fortune in manufacturing or commerce be- 
cause hundreds or thousands of individuals can be 
brought together under the oversight of one man. 
Each worker looks after a machine or desk only a 
few feet in size. On the farm, however, each man 
must look after a working unit not of so many 
square feet but of so many acres, and it is there- 
fore impossible for one man to effectively oversee 
the labor of hundreds or thousands of individual 
workers. 

This situation will always make it difficult for 
farming to become a great centralized industry or 
“big business”, controlled by great overlords, and 
this is fortunate. 


The Increase of Tenancy and Its 
Meaning 
T IS well that farming offers small opportunity 
for one man to pile up great wealth by ex- 
ploiting the labor of others. This, however, is 
no reason why farming should not pay to each 
eficient producer “a good living plus a profit.” 


In the past, as we are bound to admit, farming 
here in America has not paid this “good living 
Plus a profit.’ Farmers as a whole have been 
Producing the world’s food and the raw material 
for its clothing, and have not been getting even 
their yearly support in return. We have been 
Paying for the privilege of farming by giving up 
each year a certain proportion of the capital we 
formerly owned. 

Without going back two generations ago, con- 
sider what has happened in the last forty years. 
Of American farmers in 1880, only one in four was 





atenant. In 1910 practically two out of five were 
tenants. In the Southern states the percentages of 
tenancy increased as follows: 

188@ 1890 1900 1910 
Virginia ........ 29.5 2.9 3.7 265 
BN: SON ooh ae a on aa 33.5 34.1 41.4 43.3 
uth Carolina 50.3 55.3 61.1 63.0 
orgia 5 AS. EEE Pe, OP Re AS? 49 536 59.9 65.6 
ne. OS o. 30.9 23.6 265 2.7 
Alabama ened podsnnascseeeteeanel’ 46.8 48.6 57.7 60.2 
ississippi LE RSCRLS A Herat 43.6 528 624 66.1 
Tenne ssee ns Sul wk Una Shee wens be 34.5 30.8 406 41.1 
SGM 5 neat cGeinienss echt 30.9 32.1 45.4 50.0 
MMGINIG «5 dav iursasexbcsassieuseses 35.2 44.4 58.0 55.3 

exas 37.6 41.9 49.7 52.6 
Oklahoma é 7 43.8 54.8 


“Paying For the Privilege of Farming” 


have been 


HAT do these figures mean? They mean 
simply what I suggested a moment ago. We 
“paying for the privilege of farm- 
ing.” Year after year and year after year we have 
been giving up a little of our real estate in order 
to support our families and stay in the business of 
making food, tobacco, and cotton for other people. 
We are exactly in the plight of a merchant who 
his inventory showing him worth $100,000 
in January this year, $90,000 on January 1 next 
year, and $85,000 the following January. Such a 
man would be paying for the privilege of selling 
food and clothing. We have been paying for the 
privilege of producing food and clothing for other 
people. 


finds 


a 
But granting the evident truth that the farmer 
has not been living on his annual income but has 
been sacrificing a part of his capital—that is to 
say, his land—year after year, in order to con- 
tinue in business, what has been the trouble? And 
what is the remedy? 








POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“THE SONG OF THE BROOK” 


NE of the most beautiful nature poems ever 
ga is Lord Tennyson’s “Song of the Brook”. 

We pity the person who does not find pleasure in 
watching an ever-flowing brook, with its suggestion 
of eternal youth and of the playfulness and happiness 
that we always associate with youth. And certainly 
in this poem Tennyson has voiced this spirit of the 
brook with such beauty and vividness as to make the 
poem almost as truly immortal as the “slipping, sliding, 
singing”, sun-flecked stream itself :— 


I come from haunts of coot and hern, 
I make a sudden sally 

And sparkle out among the fern, 
To bicker down a valley. 


By thirty hills I hurry down, 
Or slip between the ridges, 

By twenty thorps, a little town, 
And half a hundred bridges, 


Till last by Phillip’s farm I flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For mep may come and men may go, 

But I go on forever. 





I chatter over stony ways, 

In little sharps and trebles, 
I bubble into eddying bays, 

I babble on the pebbles. 


With many a curse my banks ] fret 
By many a field and fallow 

And many a fairy foreland set 
With willow-weed and mallow, 


1 chatter, chatter, as I flow 
To join the brimming river; 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 


I wind about, and in and out, 
With here a blossom sailing, 
And here and there a lusty trout, 

And here and there a grayling, 


And here and there a foamy flake 
Jpon me, as I travel 

With many a silvery waterbreak 
Above the golden gravel, 


And draw them all along, and flow 
To join the brimming river; 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 


I steal by lawns and grassy plots 
I slide by hazel covers; 

I move the sweet forget-me-nots 
That grow for happy lovers. 

I slip, I slide, I gloom, I glanze, 
Among my skimming swallows; 

I make the netted sunbeam dance 


Against my sandy shallows. 


I murmur under moon and stars 
In brambly wildernesses; 

I linger by my shingly bars; 
} loiter round my cresses; 


And out again I curve and flow 
To join the brimming river; 
For men may come and men may go, 


But I go on forever. 
—LORD TENNYSON. 
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The Two-fold Pro®lem That Confronts 


Us 


HEN we try to answer a question like this, 
there are clearly two angles from which it 


must be considered. We must 
must be done to 
prosperous, and then 
iS necessary to 


\ consider 
make farmers as a class 
we must also consider what 
make the individual farmer pros- 


wnat 


perous. 
This is true because the farmer is not in the 
position now occupied by organized labor. With 


organized labor a scale of wages is fixed and every 
man who works gets practically the same income 
as every other worker in the same line. In farm- 
ing, on the contrary, practically no two individuals 
inacounty will have exactly the same yearly in- 
come. No matter what sort of improved conditions 
we may work out for farmers as a class, there will 
be some inefficient farmers who will not succeed. 
Farming offers an opportunity for ambition, en- 
ergy, individual ability, such as organized labor 
does not offer, and it penalizes individual ineffi- 
ciency as organized labor does not. 

Therefore, along with all our plans for improv- 
ing conditions for farmers as a class, the individ- 
ual farmer has also got to be constantly thinking 
about what he must do as an individual in order to 
maintain a high degree ‘of efficiency and get ahead. 


What Are Your Answers? 


OW what are the two or three main things 
N wrict have heretofore (1) kept farmers as 

a class from prospering? (2) What are the 
two or three main things which have heretofore 
kept our less prosperous farmers as individuals 
from doing even as well as the general class to 
which they belong? 

I wish every Progressive Farmer reader would 
ask himself seriously what is the correct answer to 
each of these two questions. Next week I am 
going to write “A Success Talk for Farm Boys” in 
which I shall give the answers that I believe are 
correct, and I should like to know to what extent 
you agree or disagree with me. 

Please think over these questions. 


Do You Know the Bible ?—Ten 
Questions 
HAT king of Israel commanded eighty-five 
W rriests to be slain with the sword? 


2. What king was wounded in battle, and 
to avoid the reproach of being killed by a 


woman ordered his armor-bearer to slay him? 


ww 


What was Aaron’s conduct when his two sons 
were destroyed by fire? 


4. Who was the founder of the Hebrew nation? 


on 


Which of the prophets was carried captive to 

Babylon? 

6. What two prophets reproved King David? 

7. Who sang a song of lamentation over the 
death of Saul and Jonathan? 

8 Whence was fire originally obtained which 
was kept perpetually burning on the golden 
altar? 

9. What 

death? 


10. To what king of Israel did the Lord appear in 
a dream by night? 


was Balaam’s wish concerning his 


Where to Find Answers to the Above Questions: 


1. 1 Samuel 22:18-21 6. Sam. 12:1-7, 

2. Judges 9:54 1 Chron, 21:19 

3. Leviticus 10:3. 7. 2 Samuel 1:17-27. 

4, Genesis 12:2. #, Leviticus 9:24. 

§. Ezekiel 1:1. 9° Numbers 23:10. 
10. 2 Chron, 7:12. 


(Copyright Wheeler Syndicate, Inc.) 


A Thought for the Week 


T IS one of the illusions of modern material- 
| istic thought to suppose that as high a quality 

of life is not possible in a village as in a great 
city, and it ought to be one of the aims of the 
rural reformers to dissipate this fallacy, and to 
show that it is possible—not indeed to concen- 
trate wealth in country communities as in the 
cities—but that it is possible to bring comfort 
enough to satisfy any reasonable person, and to 
create a society where there will be intellectual 


life and human interests—Geo. W. Russell in 
“The National Being.” 

Sanity lies in your ability to think individua 
tectivelty.—Elbert Hubbard. 
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For the Prevention of a a 
. 
ANTHRAX The Progressive Farm: Woman 
Anthraxoids Mrs. W. N. HUTT, Editor 
For immunizing Cattle, Horses, Sheep and Mules aS 
Question and Answers 1. Blanch in boiling water to shrink boiling water but do in cold. Keep 


Antianthrax Serum 


To be Used on Animals Showing 
Symptoms of Anthrax 
Anthraxoids-Antianthrax 
Serum 
(Simultaneous Treatment) 

Used when Anthrax is Suspected or 
Established in a Herd 


Write for free booklet on the Prevention of 
Anthrax 


CONSULT YOUR VETERINARIAN 
Animal Industry Department of 
Parke, Davis & Company 
DETROIT, MICH. 














Year Guerantes. Spec Free Book! — 
OTTAWA MFG. CO. orrawarkanens: 








le Company {i;:: 
om c-79 Chicago sso" 


GUARANTEED HUBAM CLOVER 


Annual White Sweet Clover 
This is the new clover discovered by Prof. Hughes. 
All the 1920 crop of seed is exhausted. But seed of 
an early strain, planted in Texas since Christmas, has 





reached maturity. You can get it in time to raise a 
crop yet this year. Make big profits growing seed for 
yourself and neighbors. Order from The Henry Field 


Seed Co., Shenandoah, lowa, or direct from The 
Grower Who Guarantees. The Price is $5 per pound. 
THE DEGRAFF FOOD CO., 


DEGRAFF, OHIO. 








o Eels, Mink, Muskrats ana 

Catch Fish, other fur-bearing animals 
in Le inn’ with the 

Sow Folding, Galvanized Wire Tr: It 
hes them like a fly-trap catches flies. Made in 
allsizes. Write for descriptive price list, and free 
booklet on best bait known for attracting all kinds 
fish. J.F.Gregory, Dept 218, Lebanon, Mo. 
Special Prices on Larger Sizes. 
Immediate shipment. Offer in- 


cludes engine on skids. 
einen tire Foner nia tee 








WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
2351 @eklendAve. Kseses 
2351 Empire Pa. 








“[TAS self-rising flour dangerous 
chemicals in it?” No. 
* * * 

“Can some water-glass or egg saver 
not used last year be used now?” Yes, 
if it has not been heated or chilled. 
This will show in whether or not 
white flakes have formed and been 
precipitated to the bottom of the con- 


tainer. 
x * * 


“What are the adulterated eggs that 
we are warned against shipping?” 
Adulterated eggs are those that are 
old, bad, or dir'y. A bad egg is one 
whose yolk is moldy or stuck to the 
shell, that has black spots, or is ad- 
dled. Candling eggs is very easy and 
requires simple, cheap equipment. It 
is so very little trouble to do it that 
the wonder is that every egg sent to 
market is not candled. The spots and 
air spaces tell their own tale when 
one has compared an old and a new 
egg through a dark hole with a light 
behind. 


*- * * 


“What should one do to keep the 
color in canned or preserved straw- 
berries?” 

. Use berries deep red all through. 
Pick during dry weather. 
. Wash as quickly as possible. 
. Cap and cook at once. 
. Pour over thick boiling syrup. 
. Cook quickly. 
. Store in shaded place. 
* * * 


A fair salary for the minister is 
asked. The amount he should get 
should be enough to live without 
worry, to educate his children at 
good schools, to give generously, to 
attend conferences, to invest in 
enough books and magazines to keep 
vital, and to lay aside some for his 
old age. 


The church is a community invest- 
ment just as much as is a telephone 
or a team of mules: one pays divi- 
dends in character and morals, the 
other in dollars and cents. What one 
puts in toward a good minister, one 
is likely to get out even though re- 
sults seem indirect. This is true in ev- 
ery phase of life. The comparison 
may be distinctly crude but true it is 
that the farmer who applies a fertil- 
izer gathers the peaches; he who 
stints it must forego the fruit. Sal- 
vation may be free but the transmis- 
sion of the message’to youthful or 
indifferent ears is not. 

* * *€ 

“How do you can fruits and vege- 
tables in glass in a steam pressure 
canner?” 


NANOS WD = 


and sterilize. 

2. Cold-dip quickly. 

3. Pack at once in clean jars. 

4. Add boiling syrup or water. 

5. Place rubbers on jars and par- 
tially seal. 

6. Put on rack in pressure cooker 
or canner. 

7. Sterilize at 10 pounds pressure 3 
to 5 minutes for ‘cherries, berries, 
peaches, plums, apples, etc., and at 
15 pounds pressure for 20 to 25 min- 
utes for vegetables. 

8. Tighten covers, test for leaks— 
label and store. 


Meat 


HE story of meat is even more in- 

teresting than that of milk and 
eggs, and there is quife as much to 
learn concerning it, though the house- 
keeper may doubt this at first. 


The structure of the flesh is worth 
knowing because when one under- 
stands it, she appreciates, without 
further explanation, such things as 
why chicken should not be laid ‘in 
salt before cooking, why meat from 
which beef tea has been made ‘is still 
nourishing, or why meat is more ten- 
der if either cooked at once or kept 
for some time. 


Lean meat is made up of bundles 
of fibres. If you would look at them 
under the miscroscope, you would see 
that they are like little Sacks. 
rough comparison is that of the or- 
ange. You can see there the juice in 
tiny sacks. Meat is much the same. 
The walls of the sacks are proteins; 
they harden in boiling water. The 
contents of the sacks are muscle 
juice. Muscle juice is composed of 
mineral salts, extractives which give 
the taste to meat, and some protein. 
These have practically no food value 
since they neither build tissue nor 
furnish ‘heat. They are, however, 
stimulants in the stomach causing a 
flow of digestive juices that aid the 
digestion of the food. These extract- 
ives, you will see, do not support life 
but are of real value nevertheless. 
Salt having an affinity for water 
draws them out of the cell walls that 
have not been previously hardened 
by heat. 


Let us come back to the orange; 
you have noticed the white tissue or 
skin that encloses the bundles into 
sections. Meat ‘has this except that 
it is embedded in the bundles; and be- 
cause it holds the fibres intact, it is 
called connective tissue. This con- 
nective tissue is gelatin (called collo- 
gen) with some protein that is named 
elastin. These do not dissolve in 





Cents and up. Costs lessthan wood. 40 
ph BTeteat For Lawns, Gharches nua Ceme- 
teries, Write for free Catalog and Special Prices. 
Kokome Fence Mig. Co. Dept. 482 Kokomo, Ind. 












KODAKS AND SUPPLIES 


We do Developing, Printing and Enlarging. We 

specialize in mail order business. We give you the 
High Gloss finish or the Velvet Velox. - 
Prints, 3, 4, 5 and 6 cents each. 

Write for our complete catalog and literature. 


Box 922, Lollar’s | 














Birmingham, Ala. 

Buy ADVERTISED Products 
—they are not only better 
than non-advertised prod- 
ucts, but are often cheaper. 














3567—Dressing Sack.—Cut in 4 _ sizes: 
Small, 34-36; medium, 38-40; large, 
42-44, and extra large, 46-48 inches bust 
measure. A medium size will require 
36M yards of 27-inch material. 
3581—Ladies’ Blouse.—Cut in 6 sizes: 34, 
; , 40, 42, and 44 inches bust 
measure. A 38-inch size will require 2% 
yards of 38-inch material. 
3571I—A Practical Undergarment.—Cut in 
4 sizes: Small, ; medium, 38-40; 
large, 42-44; extra large, 46-48 inches bust 


required to fill orders. Address 





OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 





Price of each pattern, 15 cents! Two attetns ordered at one time, 25 cents. Ten days 
attern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 
Send 15 cents extra if you wish a copy of our fashion catalog. 





~~, WAIST 


9579 


measure. A medium size will require 3 
yards of %-inch material. 


3579-3570—Ladies’ Costume.—Waist 3579 

cut in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
and 4 inches bust measure. Skirt 3570 
cut in 6 sizes: 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, and 34 
inches waist measure, and requires 3 
yards of 54-inch material for a 28-inch 
size for the skirt, and 3 yards of 36-inch 
material for the waist for a medium size. 
The width of skirt at the foot is 3% 
yards. Two separate patterns. 








this fact in mind when cooking. 
EDIBLE MEAT 

75.0 per cent to 77.0 per cent 

0.8 per cent to 1.8 per cent 


Water ...cccsee 
Mineral matter 


, ar seeeees 0.5 per cent to 3.8 per cent 
Muscle fibre... 13.0 per cent to 18.0 per cent 
Connective tissue 2.0 per cent to 5.0 per cent 


Extractives.... 0.S$ per cent 


Shortly after an animal is slaugh- 
tered a condition known as rigor 
mortis sets in, during which the mus- 
cles are very stiff. Meat must be 
eaten either before this begins, or af. 
ter the meat has hung for a while. In 
hanging, acids develop which per- 
haps aid in softening the meat again 
and certainly add to its flavor. 


’ 


Farmers’ Bulletin 879 


OME Storage of Vegetables, Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 879, deals in a thor- 
oughly practical way with the problem 
of keeping potatoes, cabbage, beans, 
beets, pumpkins, and other similar 
vegetables which it is desirable to 
preserve in a natural statet for use 
through the winter months. Send 
for it now and make your storage ar- 
rangements early so that none of the 
crops need be lost and we may all 
have as varied and delicious a diet 
next winter as we are enjoying now. 
The bulletin will be sent free upon 
request to the Division of Publica- 
tions, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C 


~ House Dresses and Aprons 


OUSE dresses andaprons are made 
of washable materials and can be 
piped or bound for trimming. 

Aprons made in an overall style look 
neat. These are made kimona style— 
cut in one piece—and can be opened 
in front, back or to one side. 

Both house dresses and aprons are 
made/of either striped or solid colored 
ginghams, figured percales, cham- 
brays, and linens. Solid colors com- 
bine nicely with stripes, plaids, or 
checks. 

For a house dress a jade green 
checked gingham is lovely. The sash, 
collar, vest, and cuffs are of: solid 
green organdy and bound with biases 
of the checked gingham. Another 
dress of yellow checks would make a 
stylish model; the belt of ging- 
ham, the collar and cuffs bound in 
black, and vest of tucked white or- 
gandy with tiny black buttons down 
the middle. 


House dresses can_ have _long- 
waisted, loose effects. They are com- 
fortable and suitable for any infor- 
mal home wear. The simpler these 
dresses are, the more stylish, and 
certainly easier to make. 

MRS. SAM KIRKPATRICK. 

Selma, Alabama. 


MISTAKES 
Two Mistakes With Children 


O PARENT should be guilty of 

forgetting that young people nee 
some amusement instead of all work 
and no play. When the children are 
faithful in performing their tasks, we 
should be glad to have them take an 
active interest in outdoor games and 
exercises. Heretofore I have made 
one great mistake by not encouraging 
games and outdoor sports that would 
bring young people together in broad 
daylight. When people of the coun- 
try get together for tennis, ba 
games, and other sports, they will 
have more vim and strength for the 
endless round of duties. 

I believe that children should be 
taught obedience from the cradle; but 
they should be allowed to realize that 
we are vitally interested in their wel 
fare and have a reason behind every 
command. Give the girls a garden, @ 
good canner, and some chickens. Give 
the boys a pig, colt, or calf for theif 
own and let them have the entire 
care of them that they may know ‘ 
joys and responsibilities of individua 
ownership. 

I did not realize the importance of 
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good books and music. A supply _of 
good reading material and good mu- 
sic will do much to keep the boys and 
girls on the farm. G. M. H. 


Mistake Corrected in Time 


MADE a great mistake by chang- 

ing my baby from her bed to a 
cradle. I had an idea it would be 
easier for me but she soon learned 
the difference and I had to rock her 
constantly throughout the night. 
However, I changed her back to the 
bed and in a few nights’ time the 
was only a memory and now 
she sleeps soundly all night, and 8 
o'clock in the morning rarely finds 
her out of bed. Ax Bs Se 


Why Be Kind to Animals? 


IRST.—Because they feel pain and 

are made unhappy even by harsh 
words. 

Second.—It is the worst sort of 
cowardice to ill-treat creatures that 
cannot complain. 

Third—Every time you act cruelly 
or cowardly you weaken your own 
character. 

Fourth.—Cruelty leads to crime. 


Fifth—All the world would be bet- 
ter if each boy and girl, each man 
and woman signed the pledge to be 
kind ‘to every living creature. 

Sixth—Practicing kindness helps us 
obey the Golden Rule, which would 
bring peace to the whole world. 

Seventh—Because we have the 
command, “Be ye merciful, as your 
Father also is merciful.” 


IMPROVEMENTS IN PLANNING 
MEALS 


Sunday Meals Made Easy 


TRY to have well-cooked and nice- 

ly-served meals with as small an 
expenditure of time and strength as I 
can, 

The cooking of my Sunday meals 
is my greatest improvement. Sunday 
is to me a day of rest, physically and 
mentally. On Saturday I bake a 
small cake and several pies, kill a 
fowl, or boil a ham which I let stand 
over night in its liquor. 

I do not stay in bed until eight 
o'clock on Sunday morning, rush 
through the day and call it rest; but 
I get up early, bake the fowl while 
cooking breakfast, make dressing and 
giblet gravy, and I ‘boil eggs and stuff 
them or make sandwiches of any left- 
over meat. 

If expecting company, I make a 
bowl of salad, cover with boiled dress- 
ing, and have a dish of fancy colored 
gelatine. By nine o'clock the house 
is cool and quiet, the day’s meals 
teady to serve, and the family ready 
for a day’s rest, church, “Sunday 
school, or a neighborly visit if one 
prefers, MRS. G. C. HUDSON. 


cracie 


Time for Rest and Recreation 


NEVER seemed to have time to 

take a day off and do those things 
we women long so much to do. 
When the weather was bright and 
springlike I wanted to feel free but 
of all of the seasons the spring is the 
time when there seems to be nothing 
‘but vegetables to eat, consequently I 
cooked hot vegetables every day like 
most of my neighbors. 

One morning Mrs. Brown came by 
and brought me a huge basket of 
flower bulbs and plants. She came 


, the garden where I was and asked 


me if I would like to go to the all- 
day club meeting the next day. I 
frankly said, “I would love to but 
cold vegetables are not palatable so 
I reckon I'll have to stay home”. Mrs. 
Brown replied, “Why, my folks are 
faving hot vegetables today and to- 
morrow, too, but I cooked them yes- 
terday, cooked enough for three days 
and put all boiling hot into glass pint 
jars and screwed the tops on tight. 
My little boy lights the oil stove and 
eats them when I’m not there. The 
read and the dessert, of course, is 
cold anyway”, 


‘I tried Mrs. Brown’s plan and now 

Prepare and “jar” enough dinner 
Or three days on Monday, using: no 
More fuel and very little more time; 
thus I have Tuesday and Wednesday 


free to sew, beautify my surround- 
ings with flowers, and still have time 
to sell enough vegetables to buy a 
freless cooker and a great many 
other, time savers. On Thursday I do 
another .day’s cooking and baking 
for the rest of the week. On Satur- 
day I bake and “jar” for Sunday then 
I can go to church and listen to the 
sermon without wondering what is 
happening to my dinner. 


My family have a cool, serene-tem- 


pered companion instead of a be- 
draggled, frazzled out, cross, old 
woman, They show me how much 
they appreciate my company by 


snatching me up and taking me to all 


sorts of amusements that I never 
dreamed of enjoying again. 
Take my advice and have certain 


cook days, cook all day if you want 
to, then be through with it and enjoy 


your freedom. 
MRS. J. W. WYLIE. 


The President at His Meals 


OUSEWIVES will be interested in 

knowing what the President eats, 
and to know on what Mrs. Harding 
feeds him to make him so healthy. 
The President has an excellent appe- 
tite.. A typical menu for the day fol- 
lows: For breakfast he has a half of 
a grapefruit, bacon and eggs, the 
bacon cooked to a golden brown, but- 
tered toast, and coffee, followed by 
waffles, such as Mrs, Harding has 
made famous. His luncheon is a sub- 
stantial. meal, usually including a 
meat and two or three vegetables, 
but the dinner is the principal meal. 
It is complete, from soup to nuts. He 
enjoys his meals and mixes with them 
a full amount of laughter and light- 
heartedness—Wm. H. Crawford in 
the World’s Work for May. 


‘“c ” 
How I Earned College Money 
NY college girl who finds herself 

with limited funds can help plan 
ahead if she will observe the needs of 
the school now. 

During my first year in college I 
found that I needed more money than 
my father could afford to give me, 
therefore I talked with the president 
of the college about it and arranged 


with him to furnish a part of the 
canned -tomatoes for the following 
year. 


I had only one-sixteenth of an acre 
in tomatoes but they kept me busy 
during the ripening season. I used 
gallon cans, filled 100, and cleared 30 
cents a can, thus clearing $30 on one- 
sixteenth of an acre. 

The work was not too hard and I 
enjoyed it very much. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


New Bulletins—Send for Those 
You Want | 


NY Progressive Farmer reader can 
get any’or all of the following 
new “Farmers’ Bulletins” free by 
writing the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., or his Representative or Sen- 
ator in Congress. 
In writing, ask for bulletins by 
mumber and not .by name or title. 
Here are the new bulletins: 
935—How to Detect Outbreaks of Insects and 
Save the Grain Crops. Suitable for 
general distribution. 

893—Breeds of Cattle. Contribution from 
the Bureau of Animal Industry. Suit- 
able for general distribution. 

1107—Brood Coops and Appliances. Intended 
primarily for use of members of boys’ 
and girls’ poultry clubs. 

1112—Culling for Eggs and Market. 

1132—Planning the Farmstead—The object 
of this bulletin is to set forth general 
principles involved in planning the ar- 
rangement of the buildings of the 
farmstead in their relation to one an- 
other. 


1117—Forestry and Farm Income. Shows 
the increase in the farm income re- 
sulting from scientific management of 
farm woodlands. - 

1133—Feeding Garbage to Hogs. This bul- 
letin sets forth the general principles 
necessary for success in feeding gar- 
bage. 

1157—Water-proofing and Mildew-proofing of 
Cotton Duck. Suitable for general dis- 
tribution. 

1866—Poison 

ir Eradication. 

eral distribution. 


Soil. Survey pf St. Clair County, Alabama. 
: Price, 15 cents, . 


1180—House Cleaning Made Easier. 


Ivy and Poison Sumac and 
Suitable for gen- 
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A brand 
for less 


EIGHBOR Bill told me 
about the bargain. Told 
me, Wednesday. 

So, Thursday, I bid my old 
ear good-bye. We shut the 
door on it, and never looked 
at it until Saturday morning, 
when it was time to go to the 
Sunday School picnic. 

Wife \vas considerably fus- 
sed. Declared the car wouldn’t 
be fit to use. When I opened 
the door, there it was, just 
wreathed in smiles, and hard 
as you please. . 

Maybe we didn’t feel all 
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Tee [owe Brothers company 


529 EAST THIRD STREET, DAYTON, OHIO 
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new car 
than $4 


puffed up, when a lot of the 
folks at the picnic, accused us 
of buying a new car. 

When a fellow can buy a 
couple of quarts of Lowe 
Brothers Auto Varnish Color 
for $4. and put it on the car 
himself, Thursday, and use 
his car, Saturday, looks like 
everybody who wants to, can 
have a new car. You can get 
this Auto Varnish Color down 
at the paint store. Comes in 
11 colors. , No trick to put it 
on, or could never have 
done it. 


















Chicago Atlanta Memphis 
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Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 
A few drops of Freezone loosen 
corns so they peel off 


ral 3 














ee! 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon 
a tender, aching corn or a callus, The 
soreness stops and shortly the entire 
corn or callus loosens and can be lifted 
off without a twinge of pain, | 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not ' 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

A small bottle of Freezone costs but 
a few cents at drug stores anywhere. 


The Edward Wesicy Co., Cincinnati, O, 
PLACED Fhe rs | 


DAISY FLY KILLER witeacrs noe 
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Dy wo Hn uaran effective 
Lag tiSig OS Sold by. deal . 
Cg ef EAPEESS. 





HAROLD SOMERS, 150 De Kalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. &. 







Many are making $15 and up per day — £3 
canning fruits and vegetables for 
market, neighbors and home by 
using a 
“FAVORITE” HOME CANNER 
Made better, last longer, no waste, 
gives best results, uses lese fuel, 
easy to operate. Prices, $4.50 and 
up. We furnish cans and labels, 
Write for FREE BOOKLET. Lea 


Carolina Metal Products Co., P. 0. Box 100 Wilmington, N.C. * 
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Cc : ch Fi Eels, Mink and Muskrat im 
jarge quantities 
a S 9 the new, are nel ee 
™, STEEL WIRE TRAP. Catch- 


es them likea fly-trapcatches flies. All sizes. Parcel post 
or express. Write for price list of fishermen’ s specialties 
booklet on best fish bait ever known. ents 


and 
WALTON SUPPLY CO.. R-211 St. Louis, Mo, 


MOLASSES $8.00 


DUMORE STOCK FEED Barrel 
MW. @, Bemer PUN 5 cco cvccectes $12 per barrel 
100-1. Bag Fine Granulated Sugar. . ... $8.00 
100-. Bag Brown Cane Sugar..... .. $7.00 
F.0.B. New Orleans. Send Check or Money Order. 

BROWN SUGAR & MOLASSES CO., 


219 N. Peters St., New Orleans, La. 




















») 
—best and cheapest means of 
for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
and number stamped on tags. 
request. 


F.S.Burch &Co.161W. Huron St.Chi - 








ADVERTISED PRODUCTS have a 
good reputation for quality. They 
cost no more, often less, than the 
non-advertised stuff, which may or 
may not be good. Better be safe 
than sorry. Buy advertised pro- 
ducts. ees use 
‘ a tite Li 
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Are your farm buildings a good risk? 


They are if they are well roofed. 


kind that never needs repairing—the kind that is waterproof, fire- 


proof and indestructible—buy 





Write today for information 


full 


easily it CAN BE DONE 


WALLACE & GALE CO. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 






SHINGLES 


Homes roofed with this brand are safe risks, and the owners say they 
mever know what a roofing repair bill is. 


When you buy roofing buy the 


ASBESTOS 
CEMENT 


and booklet B, telling you how 

















“DIXIE” HOUSES MAKE | 
HOME OWNING EASY- 





by our 


ing. 
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Shipped from factory in easy-to-handle 
sections. Quickly and easily erected 

















simple instructions. Absolutel) 


rigid and weather tight. 
Double walls in most designs. 


Endur- 


Delightful to live in. Designs 


changed to suit your ideas, without 
charge, 
Sketches supplied free, 

State kind of house you want to 


if general size retained. 


build and we will send spec- 
ial suggestions and free illus- 
trated booklet which gives de- 
signs, floor plans, descriptions 
and money-saving prices. 


130 COSGROVE AVENUE, 


DIXIE HOUSE COMPANY, NORTH CHARLESTON, S. C. 











GRASS 


WM. G. SCARLETT & COMPANY 
729-735 E. Pratt St. BALTIMORE, MD. 


AND. FIELD 


CRIMSON CLOVER, SAND OR HAIRY VETCH, 
MILLET, SORGHUM, COW PEAS, SOY BEANS 


“ORIOLE BRAND” Seeds are sold through dealers. 
send us your dealer's name and address. 


SEEDS 


if not there 





Established 1894 














FARMER’S GUIDE 


FOR 1921 


TO BETTER LABOR-SAVING MACHINERY, 
DEVICES AND APPLIANCES FOR 
THE FARM HOME 


Look this list over and let us furnish you 


literature and prices before you buy. We 
will save you moneyy time and worry You 
will remember satisfactory service long after 


the price is forgotten. That’s why we are 
offering you only the BEST 

Lafley Electric Light and Power Plants. 

Leader Tanks, Pumps and Water Systems. 

Laundry Queen Electric Washing Machines. 

Laundry Queen Power Washing Machines. 

€ureka Vacuum Cleaners 

Allis Chalmers Community and Small 
Town Electric Plants 

Homer Original Patented Pipeless 
naces. 

Taylor and Dazey Churns 

Stover Good Gasoline Engines 

Stover Good Kerosene Engines 

Stover Good Crude Oi! Engines 

Stover Feed and Corn Mills 

Stover Alfalfa Comminuters 

Stover Pumps and Jacks 

Stover Ensilage Cutters 

Meadows Imperial Corn Mills 

Wood Saw Frames and Portable Saw Rigs. 

Genoral Generators and 
Switchboards. 

Electric Motors and Fans 

Air Compressors 

Air Tanks 

Gasoline and Oil Storage Tanks 


Fur- 








GET ROOFING ‘ine 
ATCUT PRICES |i 3 


DIRECT TO VOU - 


FIREPROOF— {| “Ever- [3-tailciam7-U®) 
CAN'T RUST wear” ‘ 


Roofing is fireproof. 

Can’t rust, Needs no painting, Can be nailed 
right over wood shingles—quick and easy, Metal 
cutting shears given with roofing. Easy to cut 
to fit hips and valleys, 


“EVERWEAR” ROOFING 


Direct to You—Fireproof—Easy to Nail On 
OTHER ROOFING FOR $1.25 PER SQ. 


YOU GET We are selling—for the next 30 
THE PROFIT | days—Our Brand New weg | 

- and Fencing at about one hal 
the usual price. Send TODAY for FREE BUILD- 
ING BOOK, BIG FKEE SAMPLES AND CUT 
PRICES. Say ff you want fence or r ng, or both. 
Get your roofing direct and keep the profits others 
Would get. J 


Address 
SAVANNAH FENCE & ROOFING CO., 
| Dept, p Savannah, Ga. 
TAN BE NAILED 
OVER OLD WOOD SPINGLES- 





Hydro-pneumatic Tanks 

Elevated Tanks and Towers 

Samson Windmills 

Batteries for Farm Light Piants. 

Galvanized Pipe and Fittings. 

Deep Well Cylinder 

Battery Charging Pane! Boards. 

Simplex troners. 

ice Cream Freezers 

Portable Power Stand Motors. 

Edison Mazda Lamps 

Gasoline Garage Pumps 

Electric Lighting Fixtures 

Sharples Separators 
As direct factory representative we are carry- 
ing large stocks in our warehouses and can 
give you quick deliveries 

WRITE OR COME TO SEP US 


THE MOTOR CO., 
Distributors 
Next to Zinzendorf Hotel, 
WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA. 


Branch Houses: 
Rocky Mount 








Greensboro Dutham 











OX 
PHA 
UBB 3 ‘ROOFING 
oe ym at 


Save your property —re-roof now 
while the weather is good, or supply 
roofing needs for future building— 
gave money by ordering from this 
advertisement : 


Genuine Fox Rubber Roofing 
Per Rol! ('%53,")$1.50 


2-Ply $2.07 - 3-Ply $2.54 
Strietly A-1 quality, ne seconds or short 
lengths. One-piece rolls of 108-sq. ft. with 
cement, ete. ill not stick in rolls. 
Order today direct fram South’s Oldest and 
Largest Machinery and pl 


SMITH -COURTNEY CO. 
Tte and Bainbridge Sts. RICHMOND, VA. 














OUR YOUNG PEOPLE | 


Address Letters to “The Young People’s Department” The Progressive Farmer 
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Uncle P. F. Is Poetically Inclined 
EAR Boys and Girls:— 


To succeed in any endeavor, there 
ire trials to bear, difficulties to over- 
come, and disappointments Success, 


however, is not inclined to come to the 
faint-hearted or “quitter”. No matter 
how poor a showing a club member may 
make, the effort is not a failure, or even 
a near-failure, if a real and honest “try” 
has been made to reach a goal. 

There is a great deal more satisfaction 
and pleasure in the accomplishment of a 
hard task than an easy one. Lola Sulli- 
van, a poultry club girl, of Poplar Grove 
Farm, Trimble, Tenn., had ever so much 
trouble in raising chickens, but stuck to 
it for four years. Notwithstanding her 
troubles and disappointments she owns 
$50 worth of War Savings Stamps and 
a bank account of almost $300, all made 
since she has been in the poultry club 
work. In making her last annual report 
she ended with these smoothly flowing 
lines, which all our poultry club mem- 
bers will appreciate. 


All things considered, from beginning to 
ending, 

Hatching and catching and feeding and 
tending, 


Chasing and killing and scalding and pickin’, 
here’s a great deal of work about raising a 

chicken, 

Watching the hen while she’s 
hatching, 

Watching her, too, while she's eating and 
scratching, 

Guarding ‘gainst hawks and opossums and 
rats, 

Driving off crows, the dogs and the cats, 

Ready all day to give something a lickin’,— 

There's a great deal of work about raising 
a chicken, 


doing the 


Lola found a great deal of work, but 
she evidently found much pleasure, too. 
Happy living grows out of the spirit in 
which we accept things as they come to 
us, if they must come, and make them 
better. Never be disheartened, gloomy, 
or cast down. Know what kind of 
thought guests and feeling guests you 
may safely admit into your minds and 
heart and keep the others out. This re- 
minds me of another verse I should fike 
for you to memorize: 

“Who goes there?” “Mr Gloom.” 
“No admittance. ‘Oo more room.” 
“Who goes there?” “Mr, Care.” 
“Keep right on—no room to spare.” 
“Who goes there?” “Brother Cheer.” 
“Come in, Brother—come right here. 
Bring your family, servants, too, 
There is always room for you. 

And what friends are in your party 

Will receive a welcome hearty.” ~ 


UNCLE P. F. 
A School Club With Good Aims 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 

N 4920 we organized a club called 

“Hi-Y”. We all fink it is a good 
club. I am 12 years old. The girls have 
to be 12 before they join. It will teach 
us to be men and women when we get 
grown. We-meet every Wednesday af- 
ternoon, and the teachers are glad to dis- 
miss us so we can go. If we belong to 
the Hi-Y and cheat in school, the other 
members will turn us out if they know 
it. I think that is a good plan, don’t 
you? 

We have Bible readings, and we also 
have a little box in one room, so when 
we hear anyone speak incorrectly,, we 
write it on a slip of paper and put it in 
the box. 

I think every school should have a 
club of some kind in it. I also belong 
to a music club. I take music and like 
it finely. LOIS LEE GOSS. 

Route 1, Vaiden, Miss. 


Editor’s Note.—This kind of a club is 
a coéperative affair, and each member 
helps the others. Cheating in school robs 
the boy or girl who does it of education, 
of self-respect, and of honor. 


How Harold Earned a Pig 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 

GOT up subscriptions for The Pro- 

gressive Farmer and received a nice 
pig as a prize. She is four months old 
now. I am very much pleased with her. 
She is growing just like a pig. I can rub 
her side and she will lie down, and I am 
teaching her to shake hands with me. 

I took whooping cough five weeks ago 
and cannot go to school for awhile, as 
there are some in school who haven't 
had it and I do not want ta give it to 
them. I have whitewashed the yard 
fence, which is 40 rods, and the barn 16t, 
which is 5 rods. 

I will enter school again soon. I want 


a good education if I can get one 
HAROLD WADDELL 

Lancing, Tenn. 

Editor’s — The Progressive 
Farmer is proud of having helped a 
great many wide-awake boys get pure- 
bred pigs in the samé way you got yours, 


Harold. 


Note. 


A Bear’s Visit 

HEN Papa homesteaded in Walton 

County, Florida, he built a little 
shack to stay in until he could build a 
better house. He moved into it before 
the doors were hung. Mamma hung 
quilts at the doorway the first night or 
two, but the third night something 
frightened the dog that was sleeping un- 
der the floor so they could not hiss or 
call him out. 

Papa and Mamma got up to see what 
it was, and not three steps from the door 
was a big bear. He was eating feed 
Mamma had put there for the dog. Papa 
got the gun, but found he had but one 
load for it. By this time the bear had 
gone away several steps in the darkness, 
so he could not see to shoot it. Papa 
built a fire in front of the doors to keep 
him scared away, and so he could see 

















YOUTHFUL STOCKMEN 

These boys, sons of Mr. J. K. Niplett, are 
starting right for progressive young farmers. 
to shoot it if it came closer. All the 
time he was building the fire the bear 
was making a half circle around him, 
all the time growling and keeping just 
out of the light, so Papa could not see 
him but could hear his fierce growls. 
He soon left and did not return, but 
Papa made doors the next day, and got 
more loads for the gun. 

lf I get a prize on this letter I will 
tell another true bear story. 

Chipley, Fla. LEE SHUMAKER. 


Editor's Note.—This ts an interesting 
story, Lee, and I want you to tell us 
about the other bear story, too. Do the 
boys and girls in your section of Florida 
have clubs? What kind of clubs are 
they? I hope you are amember. If not, 
write to the State Club Leader, Gaines- 
ville, Fla., and ask for club information. 


Will Make a Fair Exhibit 


WONDER if The Progressive Farmer 

boys and girls know how much the 
club work is doing for the South. 

I joined the tomato club last year. I 
belong to both tomato and poultry clubs 
this year. I am doing second year to- 
mato club work. I expect to exhibit 
some jars from my tomato patch and 
also some chickens at the fair this year. 

MARGARET PATTERSON. 

Meridianville, Ala. 


Editor’s Note—I wish every club girl 
and boy would do as Margaret is domg 
and have an exhibit at the fair—a real 
exhibit. 


His Calf Won $54.50 in Prizes 


HAVE been a club member two years 
I was in the corn club in 1919, and i 
the Guernsey calf club in 1920, I have 
joined both the calf club and the corm 
club for 1921. I enjoy my work very 
much. I exhibited my calf at three tairs, 
Chase City, Richmond, and Petersburg, 
in 1920, and I won prizes amounting to 
$54.50, I hope to win some this year. 
COLEMAN KIZER (Age 13). 
Chase City, Va. 


Editor’s Note—You have done well 
Coleman, and I hope you will do stil 
better. You must try to learn all you 
can about your club work by reading 
books and bulletins on the different crops 
and animals you grow. 
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BIG TREMAINE 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 
FOLLOWING THE TRAIL 


ULIA and Mrs. Tremaine saw John 

this evening in a new light. He 

was charming. It was their 
grandmother’s wish that during their 
stay at Riverside the children some- 
times should dine with them. On 
these occasions, the dinner hour was 
advanced to half-past six, but little 
Roger, early as the hour was, sat 
dreaming and almost dozing by his 
grandmother’s side. 

A pleased expression was upon 
Mrs. Tremaine’s face. She felt that 
something new had come into the 
relations between John and Julia— 
a spirit of mutual -responsiveness and 
of mutual excitement. John seemed 
nervous, and Julia seemed to be sup- 
pressing a feeling of elation. She 
glanced from her son to her daugh- 
ter-in-law and thought: “Why, this 
would be a solution. If Julia knew 
why would this not be the solving a 
the problem?” 

Little Roger, 
drowsy lids, said: 

“Mother, get Uncle John to tell you 
about Tom Nolan.” 

Tremaine shook his head, but Da- 
vey, who had not waited for an in- 
vitation, began: 

“Why, Nolan got lost in the South 
African desert and was captured by 
the natives. Wasn’t he, Uncle John?” 

Davey’s voice assumed an irresisti- 
ble brogue. “Tom Nolan is from 
Cork. When Uncle John found him 
at last, he was lying unconscious be- 
hind a clump of bushes, he was; and 
Uncle John saw him, all covered with 
flies and sores. Didn’t you, Uncle 
John?” 

“Davey!” exclaimed his mother. 

“Let him go on, Julia,” said his 
grandmother. 


scarcely raising his 


“Yes, Granny,” said the boy grate- 
fully. “Uncle John carried him back 
with him—didn’t you, Uncle John? 


And nursed him back to life. Didn’t 
you?” 

“My people nursed him.” 

“Is that all?” asked Julia. 

“No, it’s a whole book,” replied the 
boy. 

“Shut it up, Davey,” advised his un- 
cle, “and put it on the shelf for the 
night.” 

“But you have not heard what Tom 
Nolan was,” urged the boy. “He was 
the bravest man in Rhodesia, Uncle 
ohn says. When the natives tor- 
tured him, he never gave a squeal; he 
made Irish jokes as long as he could 
speak. ‘Faith, an’ they couldn’t under- 
Stand me, noways,’ he said—didn’t 


‘he, Uncte John ?—‘and Oi thought Oi 


moight as well jolly ’em as curse 


‘em,’ 


Every one laughed at Davey’s mim- 
icry, but his eyes were fixed on his 
uncle alone for approval. 

“And, Granny, when they heated 
up the fire to roast him alive, he 
stood there all tied with ropes cut- 
ting into his flesh and said: ‘Put on 
more wood, , bhoys ; that fire wouldn’t 
Toast a pig.” They were howling and 
yelling like mad things around him— 
Weren’t they, Uncle John?—and ke 
just sang out: ‘Long live the King! 

on’t make such a rumpus! It’s only 
om Nolan ye’ve got! There's better 
than me free, thank God!’” 

There was a spirit in it, 


even as 
the child told it. 


bi “But it seems. they didn’t roast 
im, Davey,” said his mother. 
‘No,” said the boy; “he was so 


brave and made such fun that they 
took him down and left him, like I 


thee you. And Uncle John found him 


nit that moment, as his personal 
hee ety, was being recounted, Nolan 
imself opened the door and said to 
1S master: 


“Shure, it’s the lon 

u g-distance from 
Richmond, Mn Tremaine.” 

And John sprang up, glad of the 





excuse that would take him from the 
house this evening. 


“T’ll answer it,” he said to Nolan; 
“and be ready to order the car. I 
may have to go to Richmond.” 

From the door he said to them: 
“It’s a long distance from Richmond 
to Rhodesia, isn’t it? Good night.” 

The following day he started for a 
long tramp and climb. He determined 
to tire himself out physically. It was 
one of his ways of overcoming his 
fiends. He wanted to bury himself 
in the fragrant winter forests, to 
lose himself in the wilderness. 

The trail, after skirting the tract 
of land which he had sold to the Coal 
Company, started up the hills which 
formed the boundary of his prop- 
erty. Slippery and uncompromising, 
the trail was nearly blind. Rugged 
and stony, it wound its hilly way to 
a point of land known as Blythe 
Rock—a perch hundreds of feet 
above the river. He had not made 
this excursion for many years and 
went at it like a climber im the Alps. 
In his boyhood, this had been a real 
adventure, and it had left its mem- 
ories. It was three o’clock in the 
afternoon when he reached his goal. 
He threw himself down on _ the 
ground, tired but exhilarated. His 
pulses were quick with the excite- 
ment and the exercise, but as he felt 
the cold breeze blow over him, he 
realized the folly of lying inert, and 
rising walked to and fro, the moun- 
tain wind on his cheek. The high 
plateau, dominating the valley, gave 
him a bird’s-eye view of the land, 
and he stood there like a pioneer of 
old. He found that he had a cigar- 
ette or two, lit one and smoked peace- 
fully, looking down on the scene be- 
fore his eye 


Down at the mountain’s foot were 
ranged the cabins of the mining set- 
tlement, and along the river the 
shanties of the Italian laborers. He 


could see the outlines of his farms 
and gardens, and seen from here they 
looked like the miniature playthings 
of a child. Virginia seemed to sleep 
like a hibernating animal in the gen- 
tle Southern winter. Here and there 
above the patches of live oaks, green 
as in summer, the smoke from Red- 
lands chimneys roseefaintly like 
breath from living lips. 

Blythe Rock stood before him, In 
his boyhood the mass of stone had 
seemed a tremendous thing. Its blank 
face had looked down on _ these 
scenes through the ages, over the 
Indian raids, over the coming of the 
sturdy pioneers, over the marches of 
Washington’s armies, and the march- 
ing of the Federal troops. And now it 
looked down on the regeneration of 
the land by John Tremaine. 

He touched the rock. It was cold, 
ponderous, and immovable. The mam- 
moth pines around him rose high. 


There was peace in their branches 
and beauty in their forms. He looked 
down at his bare hand as it lay 


against the surface of the stone. His 
hand, that human thing, so much less 
immutable, was possessed of a 
greater power than the things by 
which he was surrounded. Under the 


skin, his veins ran blue with his vig- 
orous blood. His skin was fine and 
elastic. He had- proved the power 


of his hand and the strength of his 
body. He was proud of it; he had 
trained it, he had kept his body un- 
der. He had been able to say that in 
a great degree he was master of the 
temple and of his desires. He had 
permitted no excess or waste of its 
force and its vitality. Was he now 
to allow himself to be vanquished in 
the human struggle? 


As a boy, he had made bonfires 
here, had dreamed of adventures in 
wild countries. He had dreamed as 
well of life. Now his past lay back 
of him, insignificant as the toys of a 
child. He had loved his home and 
had been proud of his material 
achievements; but now he felt that 
all was insignificant except mental 
There was 
victories that 


and moral achievement. 
nothing in 


material 
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ESTABLISHED 1878 


Manufacterers of 


Cotton Gins — Presses 
Complete Ginning Outfits 


Both Brush Gin and Air Blast 
Systems 


One and Two-story Plans. 
Also Manufacturers of 


Engines and Saw Mills 
LIDDELL CO., Charlotte, N. C. 














Your Chance to Save! 


Spotless Customers pay no middlemen’s profits. 
Our g bought direct from factory at low- 
est costs and sold with but one smal2 marginal 


Screen Doors & Windows 


We handle ready-made Screen Doors 
and Windows, aiso Wire Cloth, 
knock-down window and door frames 
for making your own screens. Write 
fo¥ prices on other sizes and designs. 


ogpecte noone 


2-6 x 6-6... $2. 2-8 x 6-8. . .$2.42 
winoow SCREENS 
djustable 


24x 37 Ins....69¢ 28x 37 ins... .87¢ 


Refrigerators 


Case is solid oak, white 
enameled, steel! lined, 
charcoal insulation, with 
dead air space in walls, 
Galvanized lined ice, box 
and two food chompem. 
Shelves removable. 35 Ib 1 
capacity. Width 23 ins., 


Ouiy.. $22.00 
Spotless Paints 

















Our Paints, Oils, ps arnishes, 
and Stains are made from finest 
materials and iteed 

, trial order is convincing. Write 
for color card and additional 
prices. 
Outside Paint....! gallon $2.80 





THE SPOTLESS CO., 


“The South's Mail Richmond, Va 


Rocky Mount, Kinston, wilson, 
Raleigh, Spring Hope, and Greenville, N. C. 

















Farmers’ Exchange 


(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts as Word 


‘ LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 
~ Large Berkshires. Stone Gate Farm, 


BRerkshires—Big Type. James W. "Graves, American 
National Bank, “Richme nd, Va. 











Pete rsbure, Va.- 











Reinforced 
Gusset 


SEND NO MONEY Ee om 


Nn 
— shirts for work and 
CRambray,“ahirte lor and worth #1. 50 “exch. 


GUARANTEE 4 eno"s can matc 
te 
shirts for less than $4.50, me ‘do ome think you 
have saved at least $2.50, return at our expense. 
Don’t pay high retail prices. Order oeae. 
fore it is too late. Wee AY DELI 
saving. All 3 shirte $2.29. Give neck size. 
ERNARD-HEWITT & COMPANY 
910 W.Van Buren St., CHICAGO 


PPyA\Army Goods 


We Give Belt swith Each Order 


KHAKI BREECHES. ready. "to wear, 








is) 





clean, perfect, $1.50, 
$1.15° and * .. 96e 
Khaki Shirts, heavy, $1.00 
Khaki Shirts, good reclaimed... 65¢ 
Army Shoes, Marching Shoes w w soles, 
ery strong work shoes. Reclaimed $2.35 
Canvas Leggins, almost new. coos =O 
Wrap Leggins, reclaimed. ++. 896 
rmy Cots, folding canvas, re laimed $3.75 
Shetter Tents, almost mew........... ee 8 
New Over heavy denim........ coe $1.49 
te for Catalog Army Goods 
Satistection Ry teed or mat ney refunded. 


Y SALES CO., 
OS, Louis, Mo. 








[} 2208 Presi =” 


























Berkshire Pigs—8 weeks 0 old, Epochal breeding, reg- 
isteret in your name, ready June Ss 
guaranteed. Richland Farm, _Route i, . Cc 

Pri litle Berk: shires— hoice Pigs” ‘for May delivery, 
out of ters of 11 amd 12; sired by a good son of 
Silver eader: dams of equally as gocd breeding. 
FE. F, Sommers, Somerset, Va. 

DUROC-JERSEYS 

Duroe-Jersey Purebred alia $10 each. Paul T. 

Sensel,. South Mills, N 





Pigs—Registered Duroc-Jerseys—Lest breeding, 
I 


f 
idian Creek Duroc 














big bone type, 8 weeks old, $12. 
Farm, Crouse, N. 

Dace Heres type, best breeding. Bred and 
open gilts; pigs, all ages. Priced to sell. J. P. Alex- 
ander, Fairfield, Va. 

HAMPSHIRES 
Hampshire Pigs. Don McLeod, Rowland, N. ¢ 





Mayer’s Hampshires. Route 7, Charlotte, N. C. 
— stock, $25. Morris Harralson, 
























HOLSTEINS 

Registered and Grade Holsteins for Sale. Deep 
River Duroe Farm, Ramseur, Cc. a 

For Sale—One Registered Holstein Bull—1! year old, 
mostly white; $50 for quick sale, Oaklawn Dairy, 
Box 108, Richmond, 

Registered Holsteins—Sired by . bull, out of 
heavy producing dams. One now for light ser- 
vice. rices reasonable, Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Jos. M. Samuels, Orange, Va. 

Registered Holstein Calves—Finely bred bull calves 

Herd tuberculin tested by U. S, Government. 


for sale. 1 
J. Taylor, Orange, Va. 

20 Choice, Highly Bred Holstein Calves—From heavy 
milkers, beautifully marked, crated for shipment any- 
where. Write us. Fernwood Farms, Wauwatosa, Wis. 


For Sale—Holstein Grade Heifer Calves—98 per cent 
purebred, 5 to 10 days old, $15; 2 to 3 weeks cll, $20 

> $25, crated and in express office. Oakland Dairy, 
Hox 108, Richmond, Va. 


















































Clarkton JERSEYS 
Purebred en boar shoats; one 14- Fine 8-year, Fresh, Regis tered Jersey Cow—Giving 
months-old boar, $45; three gilts, bred, $35 each. 3% eellons per day, $150. J. H, Covington, Wades- 
W. 8. Hundley, Boydton, Va. boro, 
Oo. x = Pamily Sine aaa choi high-grade Jer 
- - now fresh, pe to sell. “Hickory Grove 
For Sale—Registered L3 ne Sows and Boars— Conover, N. € 
Also pigs, for sale. a San Farm, Box 27, 
Robersonville, N. C. a For Sale—Limited number line-bred Noble of QOak- 
= . land bull calves, from Register of Merit dams. Write 
ae I. C. Pigs (Silver Strain)—Prices reasonable. us your wants. Reynolda, Inc. N. ¢ 
“faction guaranteed. Mountain View Farm, Hick- ’ 
ory, N. - Registered Jersey Cattle—Acc d. 
- out of heavy producing dams. On e now ready r 
Extra Fine, Registered a I Pigs—8 to 10 service. Prices reasonable. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
eeks old, $15. Pairs no And service boars. os. M. Samuels, Orange, Va. 
Write Jas. F. Avent, Whitakers; N. C., Route 5 D 7 Hiet ie J 7 ii 
ne Choice High-grade Jersey Heifer— months oli, 
POLAND-CHINAS price $45. One grade Jersey calf, 4 months price 
“ 8. B hoi idividuals, 56 che 
Beautiful, Prolific, Pedigreed Poland-China Boar . ll a 6 o's eee old, $8 ca clce 


Farrowed Oct. 9, until June Ist. M. ‘. 


Hypes, Louisa, Va 


$30 each, 






































Co., Hic ko ap AE 
Thirty Head Registered Jersey Cow 









































For Sale—Purebred Big Type Spotted Poland-China. gome 3 some heavy spring 
Bred Sows—$25, $35, $50 each. S. W. Woodley, Pro- aan. = Ce eaNT Somes e 
prietor Evergreen Stock and Poultry Farm, Creswell, May 19th, and the other new 22 
N. €., Route 2. of these Jerseys are by one bull ‘ 
Registered Big Bone Potand-China Pigs—Sired by Jesty.. Also 3 fine Register of Merit bu s 
South Carolina King, 8 weeks old May 26, pedigree and full description, write N. Scales, 
furnished, ontre oon Digs for age. J. Hermon Carter, 
Lowryville, S. C : ‘ : JACKS 
mpergrown Steck and Poultry Farm, Route 2, Cres- . Large Spanish Young Jack— me pay for service. I 
wel 1 N. Cc. “ro httention—I offer for sale spotted Po- £i0. Jones Farms, Kershaw 
land-China hogs, shoats and pigs, as good as the best. TW 
Their sires are Western boars. 8. W. Woodley. oO OR MORE BREEDS 
———— “> ge NN Registered Bulls—Herefords and Shorthorns—f#l0¢ 
Big Type Poland-Chinas—Bred gil $35; service eal Fi 3 we Stoe ar . 
boars, $30; pigs, 10 weeks, $15; extra choice pigs, by each. Bargain. Green Acre Stock Farm, Marion, Ala. 
grandson of ‘‘The Clansman,’’ $20 All registered 300 Pigs—180 Shoats—75 to 120 Ibs. 20 Bred Sows 
ree in buyer’s name, R. 8. Somerville, Mitchells, Va. Berkshire, Poland-China, Duroc. State your warts. 
Chas. Crafton, Staunton, Va. 
SAPPHIRES Holstein and Guernsey Calves—10 weeks old, $50 
Blue Hogs—Large, growthy, and prolific. Actually each, crated for shipment. Satisfaction guarantev! 
““blue’’ in color. Greatest show hog in America. Write Edgewood Farms, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 
for booklet. Mention this paper. The Blue Hog 1,000-Ihs Purebred Young Bulls—2 Angus, 2 Polled 
Breeding Co., Wilmington, Mass. Herefords, 2 Jerseys, $75 each. 10 fresh milk cos 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS ed — head young weattle, w. . Hundley 
age. Rose- 150 Grade  Poland-China, Hampshire and Duroc 


Angus Cattle—Both_ sexes, any desirable 
dale Stock Farm, Jeffersonton, Va 
Angus Cattle From Accredited Herd for Sale—Both 


sexes; best blood lines; all ages. frite for list of 
1920 winnings. Sanford & Rich, Mocheville, N. C. 





Shoats—Weighing 60 to 100 Ibs. 4c per ID., f.c.t 
Hickory. Hickory Seed Co., ae, N c. 


(Cl ified ads. ti d on next page) 











HEREFORDS 


Head Registered Pc ed ‘Heretor ra is—AL 
Marsh. Marshvil 


‘ 13 a “a bargain. 





We need someone to take subscriptions for 
ws in your neighborhood. We pay well for, 
this work. Write for particulars. 
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FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
PET STOCK 


DOGS 














A ee and Collard Puneet varieties; 100, 350; 
%, $2; postpaid. J. T. Councill & Sons, Franklin, 
otal 


Plants—Flat Dutch 
250 postpaid, 50c; 500 
pressed, any quantity 
R. O. Parks, lah, N 


CANE AND SORGHUM ~ SEED 


h Cabbage, also » Collard Plants— 
postpaid, 75c; $1 1,000, ex- 


a rompt, satisfac tory treatment. 








Collie Pups Keiths, 


Genuine Beagle Pups { for 
Mitchell, Ante, Va 

Registered Collie Pups— 
Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn. 


~ GUINEA PIGS 


~ Dunganné Qn, , Va 
Sale—Apply to Wavely 
“Beautifully marked. H. B. 





> a good 


Buy Your Guine a Pigs Now—While I I "have 
Vic- 


selection of mixed-and golid. C. W. Schulze, 
toria, Va. 


POULTRY AND EGGS — 


ANCONAS 


Strain Anconas—Great layers. 15 ese 
Adja Womble, Bear Creek, N. C 


LEGHORNS 


8. C. Brown Leghorns—E eee, $1.50 per sitting. Mrs. 
J. A. Hufham, Clarkton, N. 


For Sale—White Leghorn ets 50 per sitting of 
15. Valley Hill Farm, Box 27, Robersonville, N. ¢ 


Talk About Cottoni—Listen—15 Purebred S. 
Brown Leghorn eggs, $1. J. T. Lewis, Forest city, 
North Carolina. 


Baby Chicks—12,000 8S. C. White Leghorn baby 
Chicks every week, strong and vigorous, from our spe- 
cial matings of real show type, with an egg record un 
surpassed. 4.25 per 25; $8 per 50; $15 per 100. Safe 
delivery guaranteed by paropl post. Alabama Leghorn 
Farms Co., Ensley, Ala 


8. C. White a My - Mammoth incubators are 
popping thousands of big white eggs every week. Strong, 
vigorous chicks, prepaid, 100 per cent live delivery 
guaranteed, $17 per 100; $9 per 50; $4.75 per 25. 
Attractive price on hatching eggs. Free catalog de 
scribes my qua » A as age fully. Tenth year. Cari 
Gilliland, Siler _. 








Sheppard 
$1.45, pestpaid. 




















SaPINGTONS 


Elmer Oettinger, Wilson, N. €.—Offers for sale a 
ss” puretred White Orpingtons hens, now laying, at 
5 each. 








PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
Barred Rock Eggs (Thompson Strain)—15, 
Postpaid. Mrs. Dora Minton, Jonesville, Va 
Baby Cle Borseg, 7" ks, $14 per 106. Live ar- 
vival guaranteed. J. Yowdy, Kingsboro, N. C 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 





$1.25, 








Reds—DIree ~ders’ Sale—Best eKEs one-third price 
Salisbu ury, N. C. 


Catalog. Mrs. J. c. Deaton, 
©. Rhode Island. Reds—17 eges from $109 pen 
50, postpaid. Riverside Red Farm, Shelby, N 
. Dark Eyen Reds xhibition pen eges. $3 per 
2 sittings, ee 0, $15. Miss Sadie Covington 


1 
Wate esboro, 
WYANDOTTES 


White Wyandottes—Prize winning. 
prepaict. A. Punch, Newton, c. 
White Wyandottes—17 eggs from first prize Pens, $2. 
postpaid. Whitedotte Poultry Farm, Shelby, N 
White Wyandottes—Bred from best of layers. 15 
egas. $1.70, postpaid. Write Sunnyside, Jonesville, Va. 
TURKEYS 
Purebred Mammoth Bronze Turkeys 
May 14, $6 per 12. Mrs, J. A. Bame. Salisbury. 
Route 3. 
Bronze. Turkey Ezgs—Reasouable Boehlec on rais 


ing Cursere, 20c. McKee'’s Orpington Farm, VW ater- 
town, Tenn 





15 eggs. $1.35. 

















Exggs — After 
N. C, 








TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Baby Chicks—Purebred, posipate. guaranteed. White 
foghorns, Brown Leghorns, 13c each, Auconas, l4c, 
arred Rocks, Reds, l6c. Quick” y rng Purebred 
Modern Hatchery, Windsor, Mo. 
Baby Chicks—10,000 weekly, 10c 
rieties. Hatching eggs, all varieties. 
geese, turkeys, ;suimeas and pheasants 
selected breeding stock of all poultry. 
phaesants and pigeons. Write for price list. 
Poultry Yards, St. Louis, Mo. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Prof. Waughtel, Homeland, Ga.—Sells good, etrtag strong 
Plants at pre-war prices. 








All va- 
Poultry, ducks, 
Utility and 
Lantams, 
Heidel 


and up 








Japanese - 
cleaned, $2 bushel ; 
Hudmon Se “ Co., Nashville, 


“Early Amber Fodder Cane, Early Orange 
Cane—Both $1.25 per bushel, sacked, f.o.b Kn 
D. R. Mayo, Seedsman, _Knoxville, 


Tenn 
Recleaned Gane Seed- Early Amber, Or ange » and 
Red Top—Sack lots, $1.40 bushel; one bushel, $1.50 
Send us order 


fur best seed. Hudmon Seed Co., 
Nashville, Tenn. 


% bushel; 80c peck. 
‘Tenn. 


or Texas Seede a Ribbon Cane Seed—Re- 
$1.50 


idler 


xville, 





EGG PLANTS 





Eggplants—25c per Cogent, postpaid. Thomasville 
G 


pe 
Plant Co., Thomasville, 
CHUFAS 


f.o.b “Guaranteed perfect. J. K. 
illiston, Fla. 


CORN 


Mexican June Seed Corn 
peck, Hudmon Seed Co., 








Chufas— $4 bushel. 
Harrison & Sons, 





~ Genuine $3. bushel; $1.50 
Nashville, 


% bushel; 85c 
Te 


ressee 





Reid’s White Dent Corn—Matures after June 25th. 
Record of 80 bushels per acre, costing 11 celts, proves 
economic superiority. Recommended Ly Extension ex- 
perts Bred 20 years; 2 deep-grained ears; small 
white cob, Bushel, $3.50. Booklet free. 8S. B. Reid 
& Sons, Henderson, Tenn 


GRASS SEED 


Grass Seed—Dest 
lots of 1,000 Ibs. 

ec, all f.o.b 
in large lots. D. 
Tenn. 


MILLET 


Tennessee German Millet— Best grade, 
f.o.b Kuooxville. . KR. Mayo, Seedsman, 
Tennessee. 





grade, free from Johnson 
or above, 5e rer 

Knoxville. for 
R. Mayo, Seeds- 


Sadan 


1, Kr oxville, 








$2.10 per bu.. 
Knoxville, 





PECANS 


Extra Choice Bred-up Budde d and Grafted Paper 
ash ll Pecan Trees—Early bearers. Largest pecan nur- 
sery in the world, Catalog free. Bass Nurseries, 
Lumberton, Miss. 








PEANUTS 


North Carolina Seed i $4 100 tbs. 
Nelson, Rocky Point, N. 

Shelled 
Tc rer Ih. 





MW. 


Spanish Peanuts ; for S Sal Any 
Peanuts shelled and 
receipt of order Cc. D Shelnutt, 

Selected Sved Peanuts—Whit ° 
North Caroline Runners, 3c Ib.; no orders for less 
than 106 Ibs. Cashier's check or money order st 
accompany order. Goff-Hutchison Merc. Co., Enter 
prise, Ala 


quantity, 
shipped on day of 
_Sandersville, Ga 


Si anish, 4c Tb. : 





PEAS 


Whippoorwills, New Bras, Brabhams, 
Write for today’s prices and 
Seedsman, Knoxville, Tenn. 





Cowpeas — 
Clays— Prices change. 
catalog. D. BR Mayo, 


POTATOES 
Porto Rico Planta — $1.50 1,000. R. A. 
Pure Nancy Hall Plants—1, 000 postpaid, $2. 
Strain, Darien, Ga. 


Porto Rico, 
J. B. Cowart, 








Strain, 
R. A. 








Nancy Halk Potato Plants—$1.75 ; F 1,000, 
Collins, Ga. 

Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.50 per 1,000, cash with 
order. C Ww. White, Hazlehurst, Ga. 

Porte Rico Potato Plants—1,000, $1.75; 5,000, at 
ae 50. Thomasville | Plant — Co., Thomasville, Ga 

otato Plants — Naue y Halls, Porto Rico — 1, 000, 

$1.7 500, $1. Oakdale Farm, Birmingham, Ala. 


Rico Potato Plants—$1.50 per 1,000, Now 
Fr. P. Cowart, Collins, Ga. 








Porto 
ready; prompt delivery. 

Pure Strain Porto Rico Potato Plants—At $1.50 per 
1,000; cash with order. FE. EB. Carter, Hazelhurst, Ga. 

Porto Rico Potato Plais at Orders 
filled on 3 days’ notice. Write Bax- 
ley, Ga 





$1.40 per 1,000 
H. L. Williams, 

100,000 Porto Rico Potato. Plants—Every Tuesday. 
Send orders, $1.35, f.o.b. -J. O. Walker, Sycamore, 
Georgia 

Purebred Porto Rico Potato Plants 
apected; $1.75 per 1,000, f.0.b, Alachua, 
Alachua, Fla 





Government in- 
J. E. Fugate, 





BEANS 


Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans—Recleaned for seed, 

$2.30 bushel. J. H. Parker & Co., nes Bern, N. C. 
90-Day Running Vecave Beans—$1.2 Bunch Vel- 

vet beans, $2.50, f.o.b. J. E. Lyon, Sinko Ga 

Velvet Beans—90- Day Runner, $1.25; Osceola, $2; 
Bunch, $2.50;' White Chinese, $3.50. Also peas. 
A. W. Burson, Edgefield, 8. C. 

aA H. Robinson, Cairo, Ga.—1 car bulk velvet beans 

pod, $18 ton, f.o.b. Early Speckled velvet beans, 
i. 50 bushel; Osceolas, $2 bushel. 

Early Speckled Velvet Beans—$1.25. bushel; 
Stingless, $2; Bunch, $2.50; mixed cowpeas, 
car lot or less. D. A. Burch Co., Chester, Ga. 

Soy Beans-— Mammoth Yellow, Mammoth Brown, 
Tar Heel Black—Prices change Write for today’s 
prices and catalog. D. R. Mayo, Seedsman, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 


CABBAGE AND COLLARDS 


Cabbage and Collard Plants—500 
Plant Farm, Ulah, N. C. 

















Osceola 
$2.75; 











postpaid, 75c. 


Southern Queen 
Pp 


Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, 
5 000. unch, Newton, 


Potato Plants—$1.50 1,000 
North Carolina. 

Porto Rico Potato Plants—From 
$1.50 per 1,000. I grow my own seed. T. 
Fitzgerald, Ga. sa - 

Genuine Lookout Mountain “Potatoes —Order. now for 
June delivery, $2 per bushel. Simpson & Sons, 
Oxford, N. € "i 

Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.60 1,000; 
10,000, $1.40 1,000. Fully guaranteed. 
man, Baxley, Ga. 

Porto Rico Potato 
$1.25. R. J srooks, Yo evi 7 

Improved Port to . Rico Potato Plants—$1.60 1,000; 
10,000 and over, $1.40 1.008. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Fossett Plant Co., Baxley, Ga. 

Genuine Porto , Rico Plants—500 postpaid, 
1,000 postpaid, $2; by express, $1.50 1,000, 
shipment. R. A. Strain, Darien, Ga. 


(Classified ads. continued on next page) 


Triumph, 
J. F. 





guaranteed seed; 
N. Paris, 





5,000, $1.50; 
J. H. Brig- 





Slips—$1.40 1,000; 10,000 up, 


Baxley, Ga 





$1.10: 
Prompt 








Need Some Money? 


You can get it by selling your surplus livestock, chickens, 
eggs, seeds, plants, etc., through the classified advertising 


columns of The Progressive Farmer. 


ad did for Mr. Taylor. ~ 


Just look what a small 


Robersonville, N. C., March 31, 1921. 


The Progressive Farmer, 


Mr. Editor:—Let my advertisement e x pire—the quicker the 


better. For I have had to 
orders coming every day. 
in a peck of trouble, he 


puts an ad in The Progres 


send back over 
I find if a te ibe ‘don’t want to get 
had better 

ssive Farmer. 


Yours very truly, 


$100 already, and 


have a big supply before he 


For it sells ’em. 


W. T. TAYLOR. 


Any farm implement, or other equipment that you no longer 


need, can be easily disposed of in this way. 


ad and watch results. 


Send us your 


The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 





could bring to him the joy he longed 
or. 


CHAPTER XXIX 

THE FIGURE IN THE DUSK 

AS JOHN came to the door of the 
cabin, 


he observed to his sur- 

a woman stand- 
dusk. At first— 
distinguish her in 
the distance—he took her to be the 
wife of one of his workmen. As he 
approached and saw the figure of a 
lady, the idea that it was Julia came 
upon him with a sort of aversion. 
It was Isobel, standing quietly in the 
shadow, dressed in” dark traveling 
clothes, her furs wound around her 
neck. She made a tranquil note in 
the tranquil evening; back of her was 
the edge of the forest. and over her 
head the early winter stars. 

As he came up to her, he said cor- 
dially: “I am very glad to see you 
back. But you should not be here, 
you know, in this part of the coun- 
try. You should never come to the 
mines,” 

He was shaking hands with her in 
the semi-dark. 

sa | wanted to see you,” she said 
simply, “on a matter of some impor- 
tance, and I took the chance of find- 
ing you here. However, when I 
came, [ saw that the cabin was dark, 
and I was just about to go away.” 

John took a key from his pocket, 
opened the door, and went in, strik- 
ing a light as he did so. Miss Mal- 
vern followed him into the cabin. He 
lit an oil lamp and put it on the ta- 
ble, threw down his hat and stick, 
and then let himself look at. her. 
The mental heights he had reached 
this afternoon had cleared his face 
of its usual moody, melancholy ex- 
pression. He had so determined to 
sacrifice everything, and so fully 
made up his mind to his acceptance 
of his fate, that he felt he could be 
more himself with this young girl 
who had returned and to whom, when 
he parted from her, he had been such 
a brute. 

Isobel’s face 
changed even .in the short interval 
of her absence. Her brief contact 
with the world had already ma- 
tured her. 

“No, thank you,” she said, “I won't 
sit down. I have only a few words 
to say to you, and as you told me, it 
is not prudent for me to be down 
here very late, and my father will 
miss me. I have come only to . . .” 

And what Isobel had thought so 
simple, now that she faced it in the 
presence of Jahn Tremaine, was not 
so easy as she had fancied. 

Tremaine himself helped her. 

“You must let me be one of the 
first to congratulate you on your 
good fortune, of which I have heard.” 


“T came to speak to you about 
that.” 


He held her with his compelling 
eyes, and as she looked at him and 
saw on his brow the refléction of the 
light which his late mental victory 
had shed, th: girl realized how much 
she loved him. 


“Fortune,” said John quietly, 
times comes to us too late. 
always it comes inopportunely. To 
many it ¢omes before they are pre- 
pared to receive it, before work and 
struggle have strengthened them. 
Now, in the case of your father, Miss 
Malvern, it has come just at the right 
time. He will make good use of his 
money; he will resume his old activ- 
ities; possibly go into politics. In- 
deed, he can do anything he likes. 
If it had not come, life might have 
gone very hard with him.” 

He saw the 
and he was dominating her 
tionally; but he did not realize 
strong a woman the girl was. 
say that life might have gone 
father. ‘What do 


prise the 


ing 


figure of 
quietly in the 
for he could not 


She had 


was grave, 


6. 


some- 
Almost 


words, 
inten- 
how 


effect of his 


“You 
very hard with my 
you mean by that?’ 

“TI think that Mr. 
not have lived very 
great change in his affairs.’ 

He knew her love for her father. 
She did not look at him, but stood 
by his work-table, as Julia Tremaine 
had stood—but what a different 
woman! 

“It has been a very great change, 
indeed.” 


Malvern would 
long without a 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMEP: 


“He is, in a way, only coming into 
his own. 

John knew what she was thi 
ing. He could see the state of « 
hilaration, of exultation, of happine 
in which she had found her 
He knew that she had 
eyes the picture of a rejuvenated 
happy man, with a life before | 
instead of the sordid despair and 
Mmevitable destruction that comes 
with actual poverty. 

He was particularly struck this 
evening by the musical sweetness of 
her voice as she spoke with control 
and dignity. 

“I came to tell you that I sha'l re- 
turn to the North to take up my po- 
sition again; that I shall continue to 
support myself, I had t hought of try- 
ing to support my father 

Tremaine smiled. He wanted her 
to look at him. He could control her 
better that way. She did lift her 
eyes, and he instantly held them. 

“That,” he said, “would be an ‘in- 
tensely foolish and quixotic thing to 
do.” 

“T am not possessed of an income, 
said Miss Malvern. 

“Your father is, 
fortable one.’ 

She threw back her head and, the 
color flaming into her cheeks, she 
spoke to him the same words that 
his mother had used under such dif- 
ferent circumstances: “W hy did you 
do it? Why did you do it?’ 

He wanted to lie to her. But there 
was something in her that absolutely 
prevented him from telling her an 
untruth. She seemed a_ heaven- 
touching peak that called only to the 
highest things in him, 

“You think I am responsible for 
this?” he said . 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, in a_ voice 
that shook with real passion, “you 
could not make me believe anything 
but the truth even if you wanted to.” 

He smiled. “You do not know the 
facts. Your father has received no 
more than the good fortune he de- 
serves.” 

Before she could speak again, he 
continued with insistence: “You have 
no right to suggest to your father an 
idea that might destroy his happi- 
ness.” 

She shook her head, 

He urged again: “You cannot de- 
prive your father of the enjoyment 
of the last years of his life?” 

There was a silence. He saw her 
waver. Then she exclaimed: 

“Why do you weave a net around 
me! You have made me an absolute 
prisoner!” 

“That's not true. I can’t see that 
you have anything to do with it.” 

“Why,” she exclaimed passionately, 
“he would rather break stones in the 
quarry than be indebted to you! 

“Remember,” said Tremaine, with 
something of his old roughness, 
“that you have purely imaginary rea- 
sons for what you say and think. I 
neither deny nor affirm. You must 
regard it as you see fit. But if you 
should tell, your father your sus- 
picions, he would not believe you. 
Not only that, but I should refute 
them. Moreover, to take away from 
your father now that which has re- 
instated him and made him a happier 
man than he had ever dreamed of be- 
ing, might cause his death at his age. 
Don’t you know it?” 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, turning away 
from him and going teward the door. 
“What a = singular man—what 4 
strange man you are!” 

“Possibly,” said Tremaine. 

“I'll never toych a penny of the 
money,” she said coldly. “I would 
work my fingers to the bone rather 
than use it. Perhaps I shall find 
some way out of it. Tonight I am 
bewildered.” 

“Let me say to you,” 
his hand on the latch of the door, 
“that I owe a tremendous debt to 
Mr. Malvern. Years ago, when I was 
in trouble, he said a few words to 
me that were of incalculable impor- 
tance in my life. I always promise 
myself some day to make some fre- 
turn.” 

There was a slight clearing of het 
troubled face. é 

(To be continued 
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Saturday, May 21, 1921 


| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE | 








POTATOES 
Pure Porto Rico 1 Potato | Plants Ae, 50 FT per 1,000, 
May and June delivery Appling Plant Co,, Baxley, Ga. 
~ Sweet | Potato Plants by the Milli n—Immediate ship- 


ger tock. Price $1.35 per 
htei, Home a d, Ga 

ine rto Rico and Nancy Hall Potato Piants— 
Millions ready. $1.75 per 1,000; over 10,000, at $1.65; 
“ash with oreer. American Plant Co., Alma, Ga, 


Taters’’—Government Inspected Nancy Hall Potato 
Slips—Delivered, 2,500 and up, $2.50 1,000; less quan- 
tities $3 1. 000. Hous ton Preduce Co., Houston, Miss. 
“Tnspected “Po to Rico and Norton Yam Potato Plants 
000, $1.75, by ex1 5,000, $7.50. Prepaid parcel 





State inspec 
Wau 




















post, $2.25 per 1,000. Farmers’ Union, H. J. Custead, 
Manitivilie, Fla 

Nauey Hall and Porto Rico Potato Slips—$2.50 
1,006 pr , 75, aid and insured. Can ship 
any ntit Mecklenburg Plant Co., 
Pineville, N 





rove . Port Rico Government In- 
a ato P At $1 5S er 1 000: 10,000 or 
nore at $1.40 per 1,000. Cash with orc ler. W. H. 
Boatright, Alma, Ga 








“Plants—$1 75 per 
it in- 





Pure Genuine Porto Rico Potato 





1,000; 10,000, $15. All plants pessed Governme 
spectic Prompt service, safe delivery, guaranteed. 
J. L. White, Tal lahassee, Fla 


Sale—Certified. Disease Free Porto Rico Potato 
$2.50 per 1,000; over 10,000, $2.25, and over 
$2 per 1,000 Book your orders now. Enter- 
ck Farm, Georgetown, 
o Pla ts— P genuine, Gi 
‘0 plants, fi. ‘90 the 1,000; 
1 65 o.b. shipping point 
lant Farm, (Cc seed 
t Potato Sprou Nal oy Halis antl Porto Ricos 
express, 1,000, $2.25; 5,000, at $2; 10,000, at 
ty prepaid parcel post, 100, 40c; 300, $1; 500, 
000, $2.50. D. F. Jamison, Summerville, 8. C. 
Poiato Plants—Porto Rico, Nancy Hall ‘and Pump- 
kin Yam—Strong, well rooted plants, on deep _ beds. 
Government inspe te? and free from all disease Ready 
for shipenent. ~$1.25 1,000. Emerald Farms, Meigs, 
Georgia 









ern ent mapecint 

5,000 lots, $1.7 
Count cuar- 
N. C. 











My 10 acres— Rich meadow, $160, cash. Five 
acres, $85. Near Fort Ogden; Arcadia, Gulf. Char- 
vat, 3500 Greenview, Chicago. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Wanted—Young men to learn the barber trade. Rest 
college in the South. Jobs furnished. Charlotte Bar- 
ber College, Charlotte, N. C 


Men Wanted to Learn the Barber Trade— 
$35; tools free. Diplomas given. Richmond Barber 
College, 604 East Marshall St., Ric hmo: nd. — wv 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


SALESMEN 


Summer Work for Farmers, Teachers, Students, and 
Oihers—Sell fruit trees. Light, pleasant and profit- 
able Smith Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

Cigar Fac ‘tory \ its Salesman—Full time or side 
as e Previous evr pnee unnecessary, as we give 

ymplete instructions. J.°H. Hargrave & Co., Chat- 
hom, Va. 

Agents—Make a Dollar an Hour—Sell Mendets, a 
Patent Datch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample pac pend ig, Sree. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 


__MACHINERY 


For Sale- Old time French Furr Flour Mill Outfit— 
Complete, except ‘power. Jchn C, Julian, Salisbury, 
North olina 
10 Re dui ilt it Aut to 0 Trucks- Absolutely per- 

Each truck guaranteed. Dillon Supply 

c 












Tuition, 




































2 Horsepower Engine—Set Mill Stones 48 by 18 
inche Whole outfit been in use 30 days. Jesse F. 
Met ‘lenny, Franklin, Va., Route 

wo-stand Gin Ourtit—$1,100. 45 H.P. kerosene en- 
gine, $700. Would exchange for first-class dairy cat- 
tle J bn- Paul Lue as, , Box 600, Charlotte, N. C. 

Samson Model “M” Tractors—At @ bargain; one 
to ‘five all brand new; have to reduce our stock at once, 
Write L. ©. Bryan, Sumter, S. (., for information. 


MISCELLANEOUS 














(15) 559 








PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 











my herd, I am offering any animal 


Kimball’s Orion No 
pound. Gilts 


‘122775. 


buy at pork prices, or mz aking 


at Oxford, N. C. 


W. R. KIMBALL, 





MODERN DUROC FARM IS GOING TO SELL 
ITS ENTIRE BREEDING HERD 


On account of poor health and inability to give personal attention at present to 
n I own at the following prices except these BOARS: 
Pathfinder No. 141019, Kimball’s Orion King No. 273119, a BOAR by Orion’s Reformer; 
4 Gilts weighing 
; weighing from 275 to 350 pounds, 25 cents per pound. I have of these 
sizes 68 bred for March and April farrow; 


These animals are as good as can be bought and are guaranteed. 
buying the best may obtain further information by writing me. 
enquiries through curiosity need not answer this ad. 


Come and s what I am offering you or mail order. 


from 200 to 275 pounds, 30 cents per 


boars any age at the same proportion. 
Those interested in 


Those expecting to 


References either of three banks 


HARGROVE, N. C. 















HOLSTDINS. 


LSTEIN CATTLE 


L. E. McINTYRE, E. Waterford writes: 
“When the cow-testing association — 3 me that my scrubs milked 
4,0 Ibs. per head each per year, I decided. to go into purebred 
For 20 years I have culled and improved my herd for 
blood lines and production, so that last year I was, able to pay out 
$4,000 for labor and still have a profit because each Cow 
nearly 10,000 Ibs. 
than this amount, 
increased the profits from my herd, and have made a dividend possible 
in spite of high prices of labor and feed.” Send 


now averages 
of milk per year, and a good many of them more 
Surplus purebreds and large milk production have 


for free booklets. 


THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


180 American Bida. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 








Be Fooled No Longer—Get your Porto Rico, Nancy 
Hall potato plants shipped promptly at $2 1,000, ex- 
pressed or mailed. Sexton Plant Co., Royston, Ga.; 
Tallahassee, Fla., Falcon, N, C.; Thomasville, Ga.; 
Va Valdosta Ga 


7 Na ancy Hi ll, Porto Rico, Hi rene 1, and Big Stem 

y Potato Plants—500, $1.7 1,000, $2.75; 5,000, 

or 10,000 $25, mail, postcge ~ pre paid. Plants well 

packed. Satisfaction positively guaranteed. Tidewater 
Pie ant Co n apany, Fr anklin, Va 


Sexton Plant Co., Can “Sh Lip Million Potato Plante 








Per Day Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, $2 1,000, expressed 
or mailed ‘Plants, not promises See arg in- 
spected. Adress either office. Royston, Ga.; Falcon, 


Tallahassee, Fla.; Thomasville, 


N. C.; Valdosta, Ga.; 





ment April Ist to June 
2otato Plants—Grown only 
1 grade selected seed Chemically treated 
against disease. Government inspected. 
ped to_handle one million plants per day. Ref- 
, Bank of Tifton. We guarantee shipme nt within 
10 days, or money cheerfully refunded. 1,000 plants, 
$1.75 per 1,000; 5,000, $1.70 per 1,000; 10,000, $1.65 
per 1,000. ~- Prices f.o.b, ifton. We grow what we 
sell. Tifton Potato Co., Inc., Tifton, Ga. 


TOMATOES 
‘Tomato Plants—$1. 2: or 1,000; 10,000;$10. Post- 
age. 50c 1,000 extra. “al in Farm, Orlando, Fla. 
a a omato ~ Plants—100, | 50c; ; 
lurray, Claremont, N. C. 





to insure 






















ana or r New Stone 
) vstpaid. . D 

Timate Plants — Leading Varieties — 50c 100; $2 
1,00 Transplanted tomatoes, $1 100, postpaid. Med- 
jin Plant F Farm, Fort Mill, c 

Lead ng ne Varieties Tomato Plants— 1,000; trans- 
planted, that are beginning to bloom, 75¢ 100; 300, $2. 
Mecklenburg Plant Co., Pineville, N. C. 


Ton a o Plants—Leading varieties, grown in_ open; 
postpaid, 400, $1; 1,000, $1. 75; expressed, per 
To00 Thomasville Piant’ Co., Thomasville, ‘Ga 
Toma . Bor ~ = a 
r . 5 ae 33 5.000, $1.7 
I arcel Pes st, 100, 40c; 300, $1 10: 500, a1. 50; 
F. Jamison, Summerville, 8. 





























uto Plants—Earliana, Stor 
500, 2 00, $2 





Claims Collected. Fidelity Co., 818 East Broad, 
Richmond, Va 

Russell System Sewage Disposal—Country homes. 
2618 Franklin Ave., St. Louis. 














2 to 10-yard lengths. 


10¢ Yard—Shirtir 1g Cheviots 
“That Cotton Mill 


Add postage. Atco Stores Co., 
Store, we Atco, ] Bartow Co., Ga 


We Collect Accounts, Not s, « laims—Anywhere in 





the world. No charges unless collected. May’s Col- 
lection Agency, Se merset, y 

Tobacco, Truc me Distributors, Spring-tooth Harrows, 
Singletrees — Ne and latest improvements; prices 


cut to rock holtene, Will ship to farmers direct from 
factory, no middleman. Write for 1 $s and terms, 
Manufacturer, Albert D. Cox Winterville, N. C. 


“CHECK LINES 


Check Lines—1% by 16—$4. Pay postman on de- 
livery. United States Auction Co., , Fayetteville, _Tenn. 


“CIGARS 


Buy Your Cigars Direct—The La Columna—A mild 
smoker, made right, with best tobecco combination 
that makes smoking a pleasure. A box of 50 prepaid, 
$1.50; or 100 for $2.90. Write Havana Smokehouse, 
Homeland, Ga 

















HIDES 





There has been 
only gen by the HAMPSHIRES. 


E. C. STONE, Sec’y, 


Hampshires Have Changed Swine Supremacy 7° "s<¢¢ without a 


A type evolved many years ago, and since then this breed has proved its supremacy. 
— dress out a higher per cent of edible meat; put on pork at the cheapest cost and top 


more HAMPSHIRE hogs recorded in 1921, than in the same period in 1920—a record 


NOW IS THE TIME to join the ranks of the most progressive swine raisers. 

For Literature and information as to where ~ buy the best < _ enenrne stock, close to home, ac 
Wisconsin Ave PEORIA, ILLINOIS. 

AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SWINE RECORD ASSOCIATION 











Union Stock Yards, 





{ WANTED— CATTLE, SHEEP, CALVES AND HOGS —WANTED 


Sent to Union Stock Yards, Baltimore, will bring you good prices. 
market, competitive buying, good railroad service. 
DRIVER & CO., Commission Merchants, 


Reference: Mercantile Bank, Baltimore, Md. 


Large 
Correspondence invited. 


3altimore, Md. 











Hides Wanted Green, salted, 8c; dry, salted, 12c; 
fiints, 16c. Payable in harness leather at 60c. Lincoln 
Leather Co., Fayetteville, Tenn, 





BERKSHIRES 





~~ 


POLAND-CHINAS 


—_—_—oO een ms 





KODAK FINISHING 
Kodak Finishing by Mail—Films developed free. 
Prints, 3 to 6 cents, W. W.. White, Box 326, 
Birmingham, Ala. 
NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES 
Fifty-word Advertisement—4 weeks, $1. The paper 
that pays others; let it t pay you. Record, Royston, Ga. 


PRINTING 


E ge] and Letterhe a of seal Samples free. 
J. M. Byrd, Printer, Calyps Cc. 




















250 Envelopes or eer ne 7 20; 500, $2.10, post- 
N, 


paid. Womble Press, Bear Creek, 








— 


500 Pounds Selected Tom Watson Watermelon Seed 
—For prompt shipment, in any amount from a pound 





up. Price 40¢ per Ib. while it lasts, postage or ex- 
press prepaid. High germination tests. Reils Seed 
Company, Savannah, Ga. 





“MISCEL LANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Order Your Plants from Prof. Wauxhtel, , Homeland, 
Georgia 
pbare, Collard, Tomato—Delivered, 300, 90c; tee 
00, 2. Oakdale Farm, Birmingham, Ala. 
>, Lettuce Pla: 181.58 
Medlin Plant 














$1.25 








Cabbage, , Collard, Tomato, 
1,000, postp aid. ne varieties. 
Farm Fort Mill, 8S. 

Porto Rice and Southern Queen Potato Plants— 
Also Tx mate Plants- = i 50 per 1,000. Reference, The 
Ashburn ank, w. ‘Farrer, As hburn, Ga. 











For : Sale— First “tila Porto Rico o slips, any 
quantity t $2.50 1,000. Tomato plants, several va- 
r $1 ‘100, re ady to transplar it. Thos. L. McClees, 
foiliye Station Durham, N. 

\ et leans —90- Day Speckled Best as land build- 
er i orage; 61.85 per bushel. Williamson Special 
lk Staple, $1.50 per bushel. Improved Cleveland 
Big Boll, $1 per bushel, f.0.b, Powe & Davis, Cheraw, 
& Caroling 
x. os cpper, | Ruby y King. 


By express, 500, 
By prepaid "parcel 
$1.75; 1,000, ° 





Summerville, S. ¢ 


PF. Jamison 


__FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


B.......8 CAROLINA 














i fu r shed with electric lights and water. 
n easy terms, taking Liberty Bonds on first 
We will « ange for house and lot or a 
Only el in town. warmers’ Insurance 

N 












__ VIRGINIA _ 
I Albemarle Coi manty, y, Virginia— 
0 ‘harlottesville; 8-room house; 
fhe r ,0rse and hay barn; dairy 
hou 3 rhe quality tractor-worked land; 
$ 00 easy term s ilder & Co., Charlottesville, 
¥ itp é 





OTHER STATES 


re ick. Farm—Well located; 1,000 trees; 
lings; on National Highway; station, school 
hes close. A. M. Frank, Glen St. Mary, Fla. 








E —Income $2,250—5 cows, 16 hogs, 
ultry, vehicles, implements, ete., includ- 
on improved highway near town, ad- 
; all fertile tillage; 14 banana 
; good oak-shaded_ bungalow, 2 
arn, et If taken now $1,800 gets all, 
. Details page 66 Illustrated Catalog 1,100 
free. Strout Farm Agency, 1210 G E-Gra- 
Jacksonville, Fla. 











~The Santa Fe has built a new branch railway line 
through the South Plains region of West Texas. 
new farming and livestock region, with new towns, is 
being opened up. This terrirtoy already is partly oc- 
capied by a good class of settlers, and crop possibilities 
proven by actual experience, Here you can profitably 
raise cotton, corn, sorghums and fruit. It is an ideal 
livestock and dairy country. Low prices for untilled 
lands and very easy terms. Move in early and take 
first pick Write: today for free illustrated folder. 
!. ©. Spearman, 30 Santa Fe Bldg., Blythe, Texas. 








ROOFING 


Galvanized Shingles and 5-V crimp roofing, painted 
tin shingles, asphalt shingles, wall board, rubber roof- 
ing, slate-surfaced roofing, and shingle-roll. Highest 
grade, but priced low. Budd-Piper Roofing Co., Dis- 
tributors, Durham, N. C. 





| __PINEHURST BERKSHIRES— 


Special Private Sale 


Bred Sows, Bred Gilts, and 
Service Boars. 





| SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS 
Great Mortgage Lifters 


WD ARE HEADQUARTERS FOR THE BEST 
Prices Now ete 40 per cent, 


Boars in Service:— KIRK’S BIG JUMBO 15521, 
aenteted by THE conut EROR 4: 193, LORD BA: 
CON, and THE CHALLENGER. Nowe better. 


IDYLLWILDE FARM, CRESWELL, N. C. 

















Berkshires— Large —Berkshires 


North Carolina Premier Herd 
Pigs now ready to ship at one-half of what they were 
last year. Wo won 25 prizes at last state fair. 
Tell us What You Want—We Have It. 
LEROY HALL, HILLSBORO, N. C. 





SYRUP 


W. H. Robinson, Cairo, Ga.—5 gallons Jackets 
White Label cane syrup, $4 each; No. 10 (6 cans), 
$5.50 case; No. 5 (12 cans), $5.75 case. 


TOBACCO 
Good Plug Page ¥ Half retail value. Write for 
prices, descripfion. Upton G. Wilson, Madison, N. © 
Flint’s Ox Tobacco—40 plugs to 10-Ib. caddy, $7.50, 
delivered, cash with order, Biscoe Davis, Centenary, 
South Carolina, 


PUREBRED POULTRY 


MINORCAS 


nen enn errr 
LOOK !—si INGLE COMB WHITE MINORCAS—LOOK 
Eggs for hatching, remainder of season, at half price, 
$3 per 15. ¢ ‘ho rice Hens at $3 each. Fine yearling Cock- 
erels, $5 each Won highest honors past season at 
Raleigh and Salisbury. Order direct from this adver- 
on nt, end for catalog. 

Ww. A. Gunter, Care Denim Branch, Greensboro, N. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


Baby Chicks 


White Rocks Barred Rocks 
Rhode Island Reds 
White Leghorns 
From _high-laying flocks. At rea- 
sonable prices, with safe arrival 
gufranteed and all charges pre- 
paid to your door, Free circular 

sent on request. 


KY. HATCHERY, */2Yysets th Street 


LEXINGTON, KY. 


BABY CHICKS — BABY CHICKS 


5,000 weekly, five improved varieties, at greatly 
reduced prices.g A trial order will convince you 
of their supe rid qaany. White and Brown Leg- 
horns, 12c each: Barred and White Rocks and 
Rhode Island Reds, 5c, and White Wyandottes, 
18¢, postpaid. From mature breeders only. Live 
delivery guaranteed. Order now. Let’ me assist 
you in maturing your summer chicks. Correctly 
bred stock is half the problem. Free circular. 


Cc. A. NORMAN, KPOXVILLE, TENN. 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 
Hillcrest Berkshires "Wrest ,,cosenet Mihi 


sire has grand champion parentage. He is large with 
remarkable bone, deep, mellow and good footed. We 
have a few daughters of this boar at reasonable prices. 
HILLCREST FARM, CLARKSVILLE, VA. 






























































DUROC- JERSEYS 


Pinehurst Farms, Pinehurst, N.C. | | 





O. I. C.’s 

0. I. C.’s—— P1GS—BOARS—GILTS ponte 1. C.’s 
Registered OQ. I. C. sihes from 2 to 3 months old, at 
15 each; pairs, $28 5-months~ old Boars and Gijits, 
all. out of State and “National prize-winning A 
Cross-bred pigs at pork prices, Stuck must be as rep- 
resented or money refunded... Write for circular and 











sheesh ial eee prices, R. Q@. OWEN, Routel, Bedford, Va. 
(DEEP RIVER DUROC FARM || .SUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS 


Ramseur, N. C. 


OFFERING CHOICE PIGS 
“ROYAL SENSATION"’ and “FAN! ULTI- 
MU 8”, out of “ORION CHERRY fina” sows, 
and “LADY CRITIC vd goxee._. the world’s 
champion, “ROYAL CRITIC ‘’Nuff sed.’ 
IF INTERESTED, WRITE YOUR WANTS. 











— 


—DUROC-JERSEYS— 


Let us quote you on high-class foundation breeding 
stock, sired by, or bred to JORDAN'S WONDER, 
North Carolina’s Grand Crampion boar. Every- 
thing registered, cholera immune, and satisfaction 
guaranteed on every order Over 200 head to 
select from. 

WRITHD YOUR WANTS 


JORDAN BROS., McCULLERS, N. C. 











( DUROC-JERSEYS— 


500 Head In Herd on an Exclusive Hog Farm. 
Everything Immuned by double treatment. 
BRED AND OPEN SOWS AND GILTS 

SERVICE BOARS, and PIGS, both sexes. 
Best blood lines of the breed. Can supply from 
one to a carload. Prices right. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. WRITE US 

BRINKLEY DUROC FARM, 

es, 


Durocs— Quality, Size —Durocs 


We offer any size at all times. 


FAIRMONT DUROCS 
E. 8. VANATTA, UNIVERSITY, N. C. 


POLAND-CHINAS 








Brinkley, Ark. 
PS 














[ THe VIRGINIA STATE GUERNSEY BREED- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Is Offering a Fine Bunch of 


REG. GUERNSEY BULL CALVES 


Ranging in age from 3 months to 20 months, and 
ranging in price from $35 to $300. These animais 
are good enough to improve any herd in’ whieh 
they are used in the South. Some of the most 
fashionable blood lines of the bred are repre- 
sented, and some from A. R. dams from 500 to 
800 Ibs. of fat 

WE WILL TAK E GOQD NOTES f 






ny farmer 





desiring revistered bull, and rua ee to start 
him on the road to profitable dairying. 
C. T. RICE, Secretary, OAKTON, vA. | 











ROSNI HOLSTEINS 


ACCREDITED HERD OF 100 HEAD 
BULL CALVES—Sired by one of the great proven 
sires of the breed, Homestead Superb Value, a 
2-year-old daughter with 837 Ibs. butter and 
20,165 Ms. milk. 

Dams have yearly records from 14,000 Ds. to 
20,000 Ibs. milk as 2-year-olds 


FRANK 8S. WALKER, 
tn 








Woodberry Forest, Va. 











YEARLY RECORDS 


1st, Dam 605 Ibs, butter Jr. 2; 2nd, dam, 433 Ms. 
butter Jr. 2; 3rd, dam 711 Ms. butter; 4th, dam 
21 Ws. butter 7 days, 18,000 Ms. milk 1 year. 
{AD records made on two milkings a day.) 
Sire a son of KING JOH of the Great KING 


SEGIS strain. 
“BULL CALF 
Hollins Herd Accredited. 





Hollins, Va 





JOS. A. TURNER, Mor., Dept. F, 











 “Miiller’s’” Poland-China Hogs 
Two Herds — Prompt Service 
Quality Stock for Sale—Big Type. 
Write Your Wants Today. 
A. W. MILLER, or LEWIS D. MILLER, 











Bridgewater, Va. 
| Heeetaessere, Va, gew il 








Our advertisers are guaranteed. 





DOGS 


PDRPPP PPP PEDAL LLL own 


 Airdale Pups — Hampshire Pigs 
Registered Airdale Pups. 
Registered Hampshire Pigs. 
Also a few Grade Hampshires. 

At farmers’ prices. 


G. L. STICKLEY, 








Virginia. 
g F 





Strasburg, 
= 

















North Carolina Produces Good Beef Cattle 





PREMIER HERD OF 


Angus Cattle 


100 Registered Breeding Cattle 
Government Accredited 
Carefully built for 11 vears 


( : g Stock for Sale. 
Pilot Stock Farm 
E. H. H 


HARRISON, Prop. 


Sclishary, North Carolina. 


OAKLAND FARM 


Aberdeen- Angus 
Cattle 


“A GOOD SIRE Is HALF THE HBRD” 
{ xt Dams Are e Ohter ja 
WE HAVE BOTTI 
i i ya 
HUGH PARKS, Owner 
Franklinville, N. C 


WORTH LOWE, Mgr., 
Ramseur, N. C., Rt. |. 





Mapleton Farm 


Polled Herefords 


FOR SALE—Seven Double Standard 
Polled HEREFORD BULLS, ready 
for service, ranging from 12 to 22 
months of age. 

YOU NEED ONE to grade up your 
herd. Prices and terms in keeping 
with the times. 


Let Us Hear From You. 
B. F. SHELTON & SONS, 
Speed, North Carolina. 


North Carolina 
Experiment Station 


STATE COLLEGE STATION 
Raleigh, N. C. 


BREEDERS OF 


Pure Bred Herefords 





IOKA STOCK 
FARM 


Herefords 


We maintain one of the good HERE- 
FORD herds of the South, consisting 
largely of Fairfaxres and Anvieties. 
Now offering three BULLS by IOKA 
FAIRFAX 


Write us—We can please you. 


loka Stock Farm 


Roxboro, North Carolina. 








SHORTHORNS 





OF 
Superlative 


Breeding 


For Sale by 


R. W. EVERETT 


Pisgah Forest 
N. C. 





Your Money Crop 


heavy a tax in fertilizer to grow his 


Make beef cattle your money crop. 
Grow pasture, reduce your labor and 
automatically increase the fertility of 
your farm. 

Grow permanent pastures and tem- 
porary pastures, 
grow and fatten beef cattle, but which 
can be fitted into a standard crop 


which will not only 


rotation. 


North Carolina can grow and fatten 
beef cattle from the mountains to the 
sea. Grow beef cattle or feed them 
and thus use the feeding and fertiliz- 
ing value of cottonseed meal, our 


chief concentrate, at home. 


Those countries which have the best 
defined systems of farming and cattle 
growing are the least depressed by the 
present financial situation. This is 
because of their diversified practices 
which increase feed and food produc- 
tion and reduce the use of fertilizers 
to a minimum. 

The pays too 


Southern farmer 








crop. Grow beef cattle and furnish 
nitrogen in manure free of cost. 
Good markets are available on the 
eastern seaboard, in the heart of the 
most densely populated part of the 
country. This is the section which 
the western farmer helps to feed. 
The Southern farmer has access to 
these markets within half the dis- 
tance. 


Study these beef breeds, Shorthorns, 
Aberdeen-Angus and Herefords, be- 
ing best fitted to Southern conditions. 


Seek the advice of the State Exten- 
sion Service or of a practical cattle 
grower, analyze the condition of cat- 
tle farmers and compare with yours. 
Grow beef cattle and free yourself of 
the drudgery of the one-crop system. 


North Carolina has numerous herds 
of well bred beef cattle from which 
breeding stock may be secured. Write 
your nearest breeder. 


Angus Cattle 


Angus Cattle for Sale 


Both séxes. Best blood lines. 


All ages. 


Write for our list of 1920 winnings 


and full particulars and prices. 


Sanford & Rich 


Mocksville, North Carolina. 





Herefords 


“Individual Merit by Inheritance” 


Whether or not you want to buy, it 
is worth your time and money to visit 
this herd of compact, _thick-set 
HEREFORDS with plenty of bone 
and scale, representing the blood lines 
of Anxiety 4th and Perfection Fair- 
fax. 


B. B. MILLER 


Mount Ulla, North Carolina. 





SUNNY HOME FARM 
Accredited Herd 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 
Of Individual Quality 
and Choice Breeding 


Pioneer Herd of the Southeast. 
Young Stuff of Choicest Breeding. 
Priced to sell. 


G. H. FRENCH, 


Suceessor to A. L. FRENCH & SON 
_ , Postotfice: Station: 
CASCADE, VA. DRAPER, N. C. 


PURE BRED 
Shorthorn 
Bull Calves 


FOR SALE 


T. L. GWYN 


CANTON, N. C. 


Lindsay Patterson 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


Breeder of 


Pure Bred 


Shorthorns 








W.E.CROSLAND 


Breeder of 
HIGH CLASS 


Aberdeen - Angus 
Cattle 


ROCKINGHAM, N. C. 





J. P. GRIMES 


Salisbury, North Carolina. 


Br eeder of 


Aberdeen-Angus 
Cattle 


OF SPECIAL MERIT 





RALPH C. HUNTER 
East Laport, North Carolina. 


cemeieeeeee 


Breeder of 


Shorthorns 


of Individuality and 
Correct Blood Lines 





B.P.Howell&Sons 
North Carolina. 


Waynesville, 


Maintain a High Class 
Herd of 


PURE BRED 


Shorthorns 

















